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Foreword 


Malcolm Schofield’s The Stoic Idea of the City is a landmark in the 
study of ancient Greek political thought. For many years scholars 
and teachers in that field have focused on the ideas of Plato and 
Aristotle and have almost entirely neglected the important and 
historically influential ideas of the Stoic school. Insofar as the Sto- 
ics are considered, historians tend to focus on the copious surviv- 
ing writings of Roman authors such as Cicero, Seneca, and Mar- 
cus Aurelius, rather than on the fragmentary evidence about the 
earlier Greek Stoics, who were the original sources of most of the 
ideas of these Roman authors. And yet we know that both Zeno 
of Citium (334-262 B.C.E.) and Chrysippus (c. 280-206 B.C.E.), 
the two most important philosophers of the Greck Stoa, wrote 
‘works of ideal political theory entitled Republic, works that in 
some respects followed Plato, but that also sharply departed from 
Plato, especially in the treatment of desire, sexuality, and the body, 
Chrysippus, Zeno's distinguished successor, transformed Plato's 
idea of a community ruled by sages into the idea of a cosmic city 
ruled by laws linking both gods and men. 

Although the writings of Zeno and Chrysippus survive only in 
fragments, their distinction as philosophers is evident from the 
accounts that do survive. Chrysippus, in particular, was evidently 
cone of the most creative and influential philosophers in the entire 
Western tradition. He invented (probably along with Zeno) both 
propositional logic and the philosophy of language; he wrote what 
seem to be some of the most interesting analyses of emotion ever 
produced; he wrote distinguished works on ethical choice; and he 
developed ideas of natural law that have been important to politi- 
cal thought ever since. These two philosophers had a huge influ- 
ence on Roman thinkers, both Stoic and anti-Stoic, whose work 
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we do know, and, through them, on later philosophers such as 
Descartes, Spinoza, Grotius, Adam Smith, Rousseau, and Kant. 

‘Schofield’s book is the first systematic attempt to set out what 
can be reconstructed about the Greek Stoics’ original and highly 
influential works of political philosophy, setting them in their his- 
torical context and making sense of their prescriptions. It is very 
difficult to do this, because the evidence about Greek Stoic ideas 
is fragmentary, and is transmitted in authors who vary widely in 
both date and degree of reliability. It takes first-class scholarship 
and a judicious mind to make sense of all the evidence; and this 
‘Schofield does in a superlative way. 

‘The most famous legacy of Stoic political thought to modernity 
is the idea of “natural law” and the related notion of “world citi- 
zenship.” Before the Stoics, Greek political thought focused on 
the polis; there was no developed doctrine about obligations of 
respect and mutual aid to human beings dwelling outside one’s 
‘own city. The Stoics, however, held that the worth of reason and 
moral capacity makes us all members of a single virtual city, gov- 
‘ered by a set of binding moral norms to which actual laws are 
held accountable. 

‘Schofield argues that the Greek Stoics conceived of an ideal city 
as a city in which distinctions of local origin, birth, class, and even 
sex are treated as irrelevant to citizenship and civic functioning. 
‘The only significant fact about a person, from the political point 
of view, is the potential for virtue, and this is a sufficient condition 
for citizenship in the ideal city. The ideal city thus accords citizen- 
ship equally to male and to female, eradicating conventional gen- 
der roles (there is even a provision for unisex clothing!), and up- 
rooting the pride people standardly feel in their local group 
memberships. Because a city so conceived does not think of itself 
‘as bound to its own locality, a doctrine of world citizenship was 
closely connected to this moral ideal. The Stoics held that at a 
deep moral level we are all citizens of one world, bound to one 
another by ties of both affiliation and obligation. This did not 
mean that they endorsed a world state; it did mean that they saw 
all civic decisions as regulated by the idea of a virtual moral com- 
munity of humanity in the world as a whole. In this community 
all citizens will be at the deepest level “citizens of the world,” kos- 
mopolitai. (It was this idea, in Greek Stoicism, that shaped the 
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“cosmopolitan” thought of Cicero and Marcus, and, through 
them, later thinkers such as Grotius and Kant.) 

Schofield believes that there is another less famous aspect of 
‘Stoic thought that is just as important as the cosmic city for an 
understanding of their project. This is their doctrine of eros as 
guarantor of civic harmony. The Greek Stoics followed Plato in 
some respects: for example, in recognizing the potential of women 
for citizenship and virtue. And, like Plato, they held that marriage 

dangerous institution for the city to foster, a home of jealousy 
‘and particularized affections. They proposed to eradicate it com- 
pletely, substituting a communal system of child care and a view 
of sexual conduct as acceptable on the basis of love and mutual 
“persuasion.” But they implicitly criticize the repression of eros 
and the body in Plato's ideal city. The ideal Stoic city is held to- 
gether by strong erotic ties, and citizens are encouraged to form 
intense erotic relationships with other citizens, on the basis of vir- 
tue and the potential for virtue. All other passions are reproved in 
Stoicism. Stoic citizens will have neither anger nor fear, neither 
pride nor jealousy nor envy, neither grief nor pity. Eros alone is 
exempted from the critique. Although some forms of eros are crit- 
icized, a good form of eros is recognized and assiduously culti- 
vated, The Stoics define it as “an attempt to form a friendship, 
inspired by the visible beauty of young people in their prime.” Sex- 
uual conduct is considered an “indifferent”: that is, it can be bad if 
performed without ethical knowledge and/or with bad intentions, 
bur it can be fully virtuous, if performed with ethical knowledge 
and with good intentions. (This position is similar to the one de- 
fended by Pausanias in Plato's Symposium.) Thus the erotic rela- 
tions of lovers in the ideal city apparently admit sexual conduct 
under appropriate circumstances. Holding, as they do, that the 
mind itself is bodily, and denying that there is any element of the 
person that survives death, the Stoics have no reason to share 
Plato's derogatory attitude to bodily existence, or to think of the 
body as a mere prison-house of the soul. Their larger metaphysical 
views thus support their ethical views about sexuality, which prob- 
ably lay closer to the popular thought of their own time than did 
Platonic asceticism. 

‘This aspect of Greek Stoic theory is the topic of a great deal of 
later discussion, which Schofield usefully reports: Cicero thinks 
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the Stoics are indulging in special pleading when they exempt this 
‘one passion from the general critique; he believes that they should 
have made their critique consistent, considering eros to be among 
the most dangerous and debilitating of the passions. Plutarch 
thinks that the Stoics’ moralized view of love has not really made 
sufficient room for what is standardly called eros. Because their 
moralized eros makes no room for grief or loss, for surprise or 
passionate upheaval, it seems to him to be only a philosophical 
word-game to call it eros; it lacks much of the value of the eros of 
everyday experience, as well as much of the danger. 

Schofield elaborates the Stoic doctrine of eros in connection 
with a critique and elaboration of Greek homosexual customs. 
‘Stoics argue that the basis for the sexual relationship between era 
stes and eromenos should be character and potential, not mere 
physical beauty; but they also have a complex doctrine of signs 
that considers physical beauty to be an expression of the soul 
within, Thus they view the physical aspect of sexual attraction as 
itself moral in nature: what really arouses us is virtue itself, and in 
pursuing sexual conduct we are ultimately pursuing an under- 
standing of the ultimate good. (This part of the theory again has 
Platonic antecedents: the Phaedrus is particularly relevant. But 
‘once again, the Stoics refuse to share Plato's extreme suspicious 
ness of the body.) They recommend relationships of long duration 
between pairs of lovers, arguing that when the soul is the object 
of the relationship it will not fade when youthful beauty fades. 
One of the most valuable parts of Schofield'’s work is his detailed 
historical exploration of the Stoics’ views about sexual attraction 
and conduct. Through a valuable account of Spartan sexual cus- 
toms he sets the Stoic view in its historical context, showing why 
it would have seemed plausible to them that erotic relationships 
of the sort described could be the essential bonds of political com- 
munity. At the same time, he argues that the Stoics depart from 
the conventional Greek ranking of male-male over male-female 
relationships, allowing that male-female erotic relationships may 
also realize a high civic value. 

‘Schofield, among the most distinguished living experts on an- 
cient Greek political thought, writes with a precision and detail 
that satisfies the most specialized scholars; but what he writes is 
of interest to a broad audience. Historians of ancient Greek and 
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‘Roman political thought, historians of cosmopolitan ideals in later 
political thought, historians of sexuality, historians of interna- 
tional law, and people with a general interest in classical culture 
will find his account valuable and persuasive. 


Martha C. Nussbaum 


rast Freund Distinguished Service Profesor of Law and Ethics 
Department of Plosopy, Law Schoo, and Divinity Schoo 
‘Associate, Classics Department 

“The University of Chicago 
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Preface 


‘This book owes its origins to an invitation to write on Hellenistic 
political thought for the projected Cambridge History of Hellenistic 
Philosophy: part of my homework, if you like, but I hope made 
profitable and enjoyable for scholars and students alike. My idea 
has been to fill a gap on the library shelves perceived by the 
latter and to explore some textual material underexploited by the 
former. 

‘An early version of some of the main ideas in Chapters 1, 2 and 
4. was presented some years ago to a meeting of the Cambridge 
Philological Society and provoked a vigorous response. When 
the paper suddenly started to expand on revision, Cambridge 
University Press reacted enthusiastically to the suggestion that 
I might offer them a short book on the Stoic idea of the city. I 
have benefited from comments on a draft of the whole by Myles 
Burnyeat and Jaap Mansfeld. Jonathan Barnes, Peter Parsons and 
Michael Trapp gave me help with individual chapters, and David 
Sedley with some of the material now in appendixes as well as with 
Chapters 1 and 2. Paul Cartledge, Peter Garnsey, Neil Hopkinson 
and John Procopé advised me on bibliographical questions. Mat- 
thew Schofield turned two instalments of my appalling hand- 
writing into accurate word-processing between appearances on 
Radio Cambridgeshire and at Hills Road Sixth Form College, and 
Elizabeth Schofield endured alienation of the dining-room and 
even more mental abstraction than usual. Shady prompted the 
‘occasion of conversations about writing with Lindsey Traub on 
‘Midsummer Common. I am grateful to them all. 

‘The book is dedicated to three friends and colleagues with 
whom I have been reading ancient philosophical texts every week 
during term for the past decade. 


MS. 
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given under the relevant items in the bibliography. In addition 
note the following acronyms: 
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Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, edited by C. and T. 
Miller, Paris, 1848-70 
G.S. Kirk, J.E. Raven and M. Schofield, The Presocratic 


R. Scott, revised by H.S. Jones (with Supplement 1968), 
Oxford, 1968 

Paulys Realencyclopddie der classischen Altertumserissen- 
schaft, edited by G. Wissowa, W. Kroll and K. Mittelhaus, 
‘Stuttgart, 1893-1972 

‘Stoicorwn Veter Fragmenta, collected by H. von Arnim, 
Leipzig, 1903-5 
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Introduction 


‘Students of the Presocratics spend a good deal of their time on 
what might broadly be called doxography. Since the original 
writings of these thinkers have perished, we have to rely for 
knowledge of them on what later authors tell us. Sometimes the 
later sources contain quotations from the Presocratics, sometimes 
not, but always they present early Greek philosophy in a context 
and from a point of view which belongs to their own time, and 
is inevitably the end product of much intervening writing and 
thinking. ‘Where does he get his information from?’ ‘Is it reliable?” 
“Why does he give us it?” These and similar questions must con- 
stantly preoccupy anyone who reads Sextus Empiricus, Diogenes 
Laertius, Stobaeus, Plutarch, Hippolytus, Simplicius and other 
writers of the Christian era with a view to finding the truth about 
Presocratic philosophy. 

‘Those who work on Hellenistic philosophy by and large devote 
less energy to analysis of doxography, although they are often no 
better supplied with original writings of the thinkers they study 
than their colleagues in Presocratic scholarship. I shall not spec- 
ulate on what might be the reasons for this. Let me rather point 
‘out some salient facts about the evidence for the subject of this 
book, Stoic political thought. 

‘The first work of Stoic political philosophy, Zeno’s Republic, 
was disowned by some later Stoics and vilified by non-Stoics. For 
information about its contents we rely on mere scraps of doxo- 
‘graphy and on reports drawn from polemical tracts or otherwise 
tendentious material. There is already a considerable distance 
between what the Republic appears to have taught and the political 
philosophy ascribed to the Stoics e.g. by Cicero in de finibus, 
before we even begin to consider other developments. Political 
theory is not the main focus of any surviving treatise on the 
main schools of Hellenistic philosophy (contrast ethics or episte- 
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mology or theology), 50 we have always to be searching for perti- 
nent ideas and arguments in a variety of late authors mainly 
preoccupied with other things. 

‘What is evidently called for here is precisely the sifting and 
reconstruction practised by exponents of Presocratic philosophy, 
‘as they size up the authors who constitute their sources. I dis- 
covered when I got to work on the Stoic material that there was a 
surprising amount of quite basic work still to do in this vein, 
notably on the texts and concepts studied in Chapters 3 and 4 
below, but even on Zeno too, despite the labours of e.g. Wachs- 
‘muth, Pearson and Baldry in previous generations and Mansfeld 
in our own. So various kinds of doxographical detective enquiry 
figure prominently in these pages. 

‘Another comparison with the Presocratics also springs to mind. 
‘What gives work on the Presocratics much of its fascination is that 
it is a study of origins: the very creation of natural philosophy, 
metaphysics, epistemology. Stoic political philosophy represents 
at one and the same time a death and a birth. I shall be trying to 
demonstrate inter alia haw Zeno and Chrysippus created the 
intellectual conditions for the demise of political philosophy in the 
classical republican or communitarian style of Plato and Aristotle, 
and for the beginnings of the natural law tradition of political 
thought Zeno in dialectic with Plato, and Chrysippus in exegesis 
of Zeno and (perhaps more surprisingly) Heraclitus. 

To bring out the distinctive flavour of the writers I discuss, 
and to make the book serviceable for students of philosophy and 
the history of political thought as well as Hellenists, I have 
presented in translation as many passages as possible from the 
sources. Summary and paraphrase tend to produce just the bland 
homogeneous doxography which analysis aims to penetrate; and 
there is a world of difference between being told that evidence 
indicates such and such a possibility or probability, and looking 
page of a Greek author for yourself, particularly when so many 
‘our sources are intent on entertainment no less than edification, 
In general reference to texts according to the numeration of von 
Arnim’s well-indexed Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta has been 
avoided, since my object is to drive the reader back to the works 
and writers he so usefully excerpted. I do not thereby mean to 
pretend that SVF has not been my constant companion. 
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Cassius the Sceptic 


‘The longest single report on the contents of Zeno’s Republic that 
‘we possess is not a straightforward piece of doxography, but an 
account of those elements in the work to which a Sceptic called 
Cassius objected (D.L. vit 32-4): 


Bat there are some, including Cassius the Sceptic and his 
followers, who attack Zeno on many points. They say first 
(1), that atthe beginning of the Republic he proves general 
‘education useless second (2), that he says that all who are 
not good men are personal and public enemies, slaves, 
‘estranged from each other, parents from children, brothers 
from brothers, kn from kin, when ~ in the Republic, once 
again ~ he makes the good alone citizens and friends and 
kin and free (the result is that, on Stoic premisses, parents 
and children are at enmity: for they are not wise)? (3) that 
he lays down the doctrine, likewise in the Republic, that 


* The Loeb translation of the Diogenes Lacrtius passages I quote (DL 32-4, 
187-9) is wrong or questionable at various points, especially at D.L. vit 187, 
‘where Hicks misinterpret rawharve and wovbusy, and 189, where (as shall 
{rgue) his quotation marks are to be dispensed with. 

2 "The text seems to require emending here: 1 follow the Loeb, the OCT, et. in 
accepting Reiske’s conjecture Nyousw forthe MSS Nyowra 

» What I presen under (2) as single sentence is weated by the editors (Hicks 
in the Loeb, Long in the OCT, Gigante in Diggene Larzio, Vite dei Files 
(Rome-Bar 1987 [2nd eda.) as two independent clauses, and indeed divided 
between two distinct paragraphs. On this view ‘a the Republic, once again." 
begins a separate point. But (i) woporévea (i 33) comstrues more normaly 
as subordinate to Ayu abe (0 2), even if Diogenes Lacrtus can make & 
participle the main verb of an independent clause (eg. mhaeor, Myr, 
‘1 188, where however we should no doubt understand taxrmyopstv vel hm) 
{The clause 1 bracket Cte result." is most naturally tken a a con 
Sequence primarily of the cai that all who are not good men are at enmity, 
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‘women should be held in common, and (4) (in the 200s) that 
neither temples nor law-courts nor gymnasia should be 
‘builtin cities; (5) that on coinage he writes as follows, that 
‘it must not be thought that coinage should be introduiced 
cither for purposes of exchange or for travelling abroad.” 
‘And he requires (6) that both men and women should 
‘wear the same dress and that no part of the body should 
bbe hidden away. That the Republic is the work of Zeno 
‘Chrysippus also says, in his On Republic. And (7) he has 
discussed erotic topics at the beginning of the work en- 
titled The Art of Love but also writes much the same in 
Conversations:* 
“These are the sorts of thing one finds in Cassius, but also 
in Isidorus the Pergamene hetorician, who adds that the 
passages criticized among the Stoics were cut out of the 
‘books by Athenodonus the Stoic, who was in charge of the 
ibrary at Pergamum, and that afterwards they were set 
in opposition,’ after Athenodorus had been caught and 
charged. So much on the passages of Zeno which have been 
judged spurious. 
Although the provisions about coinage and dress are not specifi- 
cally ascribed to the Republic, it seems highly probable that they 
too belong to that work: Diogenes has simply tired of repeating ‘in 
the Republic’ again and again. ‘The references to Cassius at the 
beginning and end of the main part of the report, and the uniform 
style of the citation of doctrines in the Republic, suggest that all the 
Republic material derives ultimately from Cassius. 
Later in his Stoic book (at vit 187-9) Diogenes completes his 
biography of Chrysippus with an account of criticisms made of 


‘even if they are parents and children. There isa syllogism: 


[If parents and children are not good)/wise, they are at enmity. 
Parents and children are not good) wise. 
‘Therefore they are at enmity. 


‘Tae corect punenmon io wepued by H.C. Daly, "Zane' de So’ HS 
793959) 3-15, at 

* On the meanings of BrarpiBol see J. Glucker, Antiochus and the Late Academy 
(Gottingen 1978), 162-6. 

* Tretain the MSS érrrvetin, as do e.g. Long, Hicks and Gigante. But Hicks 
replaced") and Gigante (insert) translate as though they read éyorr®jva 
(Richards). For discussion of the dros in question see Sections IT and IV 
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his book, just as our text completes the biography of Zeno. In a 
brilliant article of 1879 Wachsmuth made the convincing guess 
that the critique of Chrysippus derives from the same source as 
the material on Zeno.* I therefore present a translation of this 
passage also, so that we may have in front of us the whole of the 
relevant material: 


“There are those who run down Chrysippus as having writ- 
ten many things that are disgusting and unspeakable. For 
(8) in his work On the ancient natural philosophers be invents 
‘a disgusting story relating to Hera and Zeus, saying in the 
‘6008 things nobody who had the misfortune to soil his lips” 
‘would say. For he makes up this absolutely disgusting 
story, they say, which is more appropriate to prostitutes 
than to gods, even if he praises it as a piece of physics ~ 
‘when itis not even recorded by those who have written on 
pictures. It is not to be found in Polemo or Hypsicrates, 
‘and not even in Antigonus. It is invented by him. (9) In On 
Republic he says to have sexual intercourse with mothers 
‘and daughters and sons; and he says the same things also 
in On things not to be chosen for their oten sahes, right at the 
beginning. (10) He is also criticized for advising the eating 
of the dead in the third book of On Justice in the 10008, and 
(1) for saying in the second book of On Life and Making 
4 Living that we should consider how the wise man is to 
make his living.* Yet for what purpose should he make a 
living? If for the sake of life, life is an indifferent; if for 
pleasure, that too is indifferent; if for virtue, that is sufi- 


* C. Wachsmuth, ‘Stichometrisches und Bibliothekarisches’, Rh. Mus. 34 (1879) 
3851, at pp. 39-42. The point has recently been freshly argued, without 


to Wachsmuth's paper, by J. Mansfeld, ‘Diogenes Laertius on Stoic 


Prilosopty’,Elnces 7 (1986) 397-3, at pp. 344-6 have leeoed a en- 
‘ormous amount about doxography from Mansfeld's article, at indeed from 


‘other 


of his. 


"This i presumably an allusion to the act of fellatio which was the subject of 
the picture Chrysippus claimed to be interpreting (SVF 11 1072-4: Clement, 


‘Origen. 

«Von ken (SUP 685 ap crisps tht he tere uated i mal 
Plow nct moped te scholarly ction. ti in fact what the MSS ve Ue 
fled von Arm therefore ba ceed wo ochiereedreat ie (ont Blew) 
‘The recived text (lowed ere) supported by Heaychios Vr ia. 7 
Aron gaenpr tari pot ra ey mp 
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cient by itself for happiness. ‘The methods of making a 
living he recommends are also hudicrous: e.g. being main- 
tained by a king, since he will have to defer to him; or by 
friends, since friendship will then be bought for gain; or 
living by his wisdom, for wisdom will then become merce~ 
nary. These are the objections that are made. 

‘The reason for thinking that these two passages really constitute 
a single body of material divided into separate bits by Diogenes 
‘Laertius is not just that (a) they occur at similar places in his lives 
of Zeno and Chrysippus, as critical appendixes to the main ac- 
counts. More telling is (b) the citing of doctrines in specific trea- 
tises (laudationes) not merely by title or book and title, but by 
position within a book, indicated either by ‘at the beginning’ or 
by a rough line reference: the 2008, the 600s, the 1000s,” or (in (2) 
above) by reference toa major point in the work in question: ‘when 
he makes the good alone citizens, etc.”"* The specification of line 
references with respect to works of prose appears to be almost 
unique in classical literature." (c) Both passages display arcane 


* Mansfeld (Blenchos 7 (1986) 297-382, at pp. 343-6) and Gigante (Diogene 
‘Laerzio, pp. 255, 311) take the expressions ward Tos yiAlovy ovhyous €tC. at 
‘meaning ‘at a length of 1000 lines’ etc. rather than ‘somewhere between 

1000 and line 1100" etc. Its true that this translation gives a good point: Zeno 
‘and Chrysippus developed these themes at considerable length, so criticism of 
their views is fully justified. But it appears to neglect the definite article 10%, 
‘and the mention of {xo (lines) takes us into a vocabulary elsewhere employed 
to make relatively precise references to particular passages within the book in 
which they occue (sce further a. 11 below). The point of such references in our 
texts would presumably be mostly to try to enhance the scholarly authority of 
the critique of Stoicism they contain. Wachsmath (42~3) makes an unconvine- 
{ng attempt to connect them with Athenodonus’ bowdlerizing activities, 

% It is not so clear that in (2) (D.L. vit 33) we have a passage identified by position 
in the book as it is in all the other cases (Le. (1), (4) (8), (9), (10)); but 
‘comparison with the wording employed in them indicates that this is certainly 
‘a possibility ~ and gives the reference to Zeno’s thesis about the good a definite 
point it would otherwise lack. A translation which would bring the point out 
‘more sharply would be: ‘once again in the Republic, in the passage where he 
‘makes the good alone citizens... 

Tris one of only five such texts to make such references, sccording to K. Ohly, 
‘Svichomecrische Untersuchungen Leipzig 1928), 109-17; the others being Asco- 
‘ius’ commentaries on Cicero, a scholiast on Oribasius (referring to various 
‘works of Galen), Eustathius on Origen (referring to St John's Gospel), and 
Hegemonius against the Manichees. It emerges that the word etiyes im such 
Contexts serves as a term of art, applied to prose works on the analogy of the 
‘verse line in poetry. Because scribes writing out prose texts observed no stan- 
dard length of lin, there developed a convention whereby references to prose 
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bibliographical learning. At vit 187 this takes the form of a little 
disquisition on paintings or mythological subjects for paintings; at 
vit 34 information about the activities of Athenodorus at Perga- 
‘mum. (d) In both cases mentioned under (¢), there in fact appears 
to be a strong Pergamene connection. For as Wilamowitz showed, 
the Antigonus mentioned in vit 187, who is probably to be iden- 
tified with the third century B.C. biographer Antigonus of Car- 
yystus, seems likely to have been active in Pergamum as a sculptor 
in the service of Attalus I. The work of his to which vit 187 
refers may well have been composed in Pergamum also: where 
better could one put together a book about paintings than in a good 
library? 

D.L. vit 32-4 and 187-9 therefore originally formed a single 
critique of Zeno and Chrysippus. Isidorus (or someone who ex- 
cerpts Isidorus) is presumably Diogenes’ source. But behind Isi- 
dorus lies Cassius, not just at vit 32-4, but also at vit 187-9. For 
if Cassius is responsible for the line reference to Zeno’s Republic, 
he is likely to have been responsible for the line references to 
‘Chrysippus, too, and with them for the Chrysippus material in 
general, The only thing that Isidorus may have contributed in 
the Chrysippus section, matching his bibliographical information 
‘about Athenodorus, is the allegation that writers on painting 


suthors axnened a standard length, generally reckoned (on the model of the 
hhexameter) as 15 0F 16 syllables (cf. H. Diels, ‘Stichometriches', Hermes 17 
(1882) 377-80. For a recent summary see G, Cavallo, Libri sritture scribi a 
Ercolano, suppl | Cronache Brcolanes 1 3(1983) 20-2. There ia logical papyrus 
( Pariginus 2 = SVF 1 tBo = 1080 Hilser) which has in its margins what are 
‘apparently numerals (M,N), o be interpreted as mazking 100 line intervals (Le. 
‘conventional standard lines) ~ presumably 1209 and 1300. For discussion see 
‘hip p57,phtogrgh mW Cail waa Sta ot ap ere ln « 
‘medicina (Florence 1985), 112, with transcripts at pp. 144, 156, and brief 
‘Gacussion after Ohly) p. 130. 1 am indebted to Peter Parsons for generous help 
i the subj of hie ne 
" U, von Wilamowits-Mocllendor, Antigonos von Karystos Bertin 1881), cb. 1 
Polcmoa ls Mnewis well Known author on plating (ang oer subs), 
who flourished in the frst quarter of the and century B.C., and wrote a book 
“Against Adacus and Antigonas often referred t0 by Athenacus: see fe. 36-69 
Of the Polemo section in FHG mi, and the RE article by K. Deichgriber, 2x1. 
2 1288-1320. On the other hand, no Hypsicrates is otherwise known as an 
futhority on the subject. So on the strength of «reference in Pliny the Elder 
(NH ox. 68) to “Antigonus et Xenocrates qui de pictura scripeere’, Wilamo- 
witz emended ‘Hypsicrates' to "Kenocrates'(Antigonos,p. 8 with n 3). Gigante 
(Diogene Laersio, p. 311) follows suit, but the idea has all the weaknesses 
{amir in arguments from silence (or in this case near-silence). 
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know nothing about the painting of Zeus and Hera which Chry- 
sippus claimed to be expounding. 


At first glance one might have been inclined to dismiss the anec- 
dote about Athenodorus recorded at D.L. vir 34 28 merely ben 
trovato, or at any rate to suspend belief. In fact the story enables 
tus to make such excellent sense of the philosophical material in 
D.L. vit 32-3, and coheres so well with other evidence, that we 
should accept the gist: as true. 

‘The first thing to notice is that there are two stages in the history 
told by Isodorus. First, there were various passages in Zeno’s 
works which were criticized by the Stoics themselves. Atheno- 
dorus went one step further, and actually excised them from the 
text. Second, after Athenodorus was found out the passages in 
question were ‘set in opposition’ (4vrrre®fivat). 

(@ Who set them in opposition? (ii) What sort of opposition? (iil) 
‘And against what? (i) Cassius has not yet entered Isidorus’ ac- 
count. He is therefore the obvious candidate, as is confirmed by 
the information that he was a Sceptic. For the method a Pyrrho- 
nian Sceptic employed to arrive at suspension of belief was “by the 
setting of things in opposition’ (6:& Tis éiBiouos viv wparydrreoy, 
PH 131 et passim; cf. D-L. 1x 74-6, 78). (ii) If (@) is on the right 
lines, ‘set in opposition’ is a reference to standard Pyrrhonist 
technique. Indeed the laconic use of the expression évrrreBfvat 
here is the more intelligible if we assume that Diogenes Laertius 
expects the reader to appreciate a technical term. (iii) Given (i) 
and (ii) it is natural to assume that Cassius set passages of Zeno in 
opposition to other Stoic texts, thus establishing a Stoic self- 
contradiction, and showing that a Stoic in particular will in 
evitably find himself suspending belief on the topics of the pas- 
‘sages in question. It is not explicitly stated what the Zeno passages 
Athenodorus objected to were or that he included those listed in 
§§32-3, but this is a natural way to read §34, and required of us if 
Gis accepted. 

So Isidorus implies that two quite different sorts of criticism 
were levelled at Zeno. The Stoics themselves found certain parts 


Cassius the Sceptic 
of the Republic objectionable. Cassius the Sceptic then used the 


‘same passages to create one side of an anti-Stoic antinomy. 
Other evidence tends to confirm both elements in this account. 


mW 


‘There happens to be some evidence of Athenodorus’ date. Plu- 
tarch (Cato minor 10; cf. de princ. philos. 77 A, Strabo X1V 5.14) 
has a story of how Cato the younger, while on service as military 
tribune in Macedonia (67-6 B.C.), took the opportunity of a vaca- 
tion to visit Athenodorus Cordylion the Stoic, already an old man, 
in Pergamum, Although Athenodorus had the reputation of being 
uncommunicative, the two are reported to have got on famously. 
‘This is presumably our Athenodorus.? His attempts to clean up 
Zeno would then probably belong to the early years of the first 
century B.C. 

Such a date coheres satisfyingly with our other main piece of 
evidence about later Stoic embarrassment over earlier Stoic wri- 
tings, above all Zeno’s Republic. ‘This is supplied by a work par- 
tially preserved in the Herculaneum papyri: Philodemus’ On the 
Stoics.!* Philodemus seems to have been a fairly exact contempo- 
rary of Cicero, and his literary production, like Cicero's, probably 
‘spans at least the second quarter of the first century B.C. On the. 
Stoics takes as its focus Stoic attempts to explain away the in- 
decencies or apparent indecencies of Zeno’s Republic: e.g. that 
it was a flawed juvenile work, not the real Zeno; that it was real 
Zeno all right, but Stoics want to be thought of as essentially 
Socratics ~ they acknowledge Zeno’s authority only on account of 
his doctrine about the téos or goal of life, not because of anything 
in Republic; that the teaching of the Republic is impeccable ~ 
although its line on sexual intercourse needs explanation. At one 


So RE 11 2045 s.v. Athenodoros (18). CL. thelist of Stoica contained in some 


and 1. 

™ See the editions of W. Crtinert, Kolots td Menedemos (Munich 1906), 53-67, 
sul adapensabl for it septate praotation of the information inthe two 
‘papyri in question (P. Herc. 155 and 339); and T. Dorandi, ‘Filodemo, Gli 
‘Stoic (P. Here. 155 € 339)', Cron. Bre. 12 (1982) 91=133. 
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point Philodemus refers to “some of our contemporaries’ (rives 73 
xo6" finds, col. Xv 13), so at any rate some of the Stoic arguments 
he attacks originate in his own time. What these ‘contemporaries’ 
‘are apparently attempting to rebut is the charge that Zeno is a 
Cynic in his teaching. Their tactic is to deny that Diogenes ever 
wrote a Republic ~ and hence (presumably) that he held any 
doctrines for Zeno to borrow (col. xv 14ff. cf. D.L. vi 80, 103).'* 
Whether the other Stoic defences of Zeno Philodemus considers 
are also contemporary is not clear. 

‘What did Athenodorus find embarrassing in the parts of the 
Republic he excised? ‘The list of doctrines set down in D.L. vit 
32-3 is of course in the first instance geared to Cassius’ line of 
‘attack, not Athenodorus’; or so for the moment it is prudent to 
assume. In any event the text is notably unforthcoming on what 
was considered problematic about them. Nonetheless there is 
strong case for secing their similarity to Cynic teaching as the 
‘common strand. This makes it tempting to guess"? that what 
Athenodorus was trying to eradicate from Zeno’s book was any 
trace of Cynicism, presumably because he regarded it as anti- 
nomian. In that case it may have been, in part at least, Atheno- 
dorus’ activities which called forth the response Philodemus 
attributes to ‘some of our contemporaries’ 

Here is the argument for a Cynic focus in D.L. vit 32-3: 

(8) General education. In declaring general education useless, 
Zeno put himself in the same camp as the Cynics as they are 
represented in the doxography in Diogenes Laertius (vt 103~4)."* 
‘This is one of the rare questions on which (according to our 


" Philodemun’ refutation ofthis line of argument (col. xv 16-xv1 fin, depend- 
ing mont on references to Diogenes’ Repub in Cleanthes and Chryippus, 
in to my mind entirely convincing. Most modern scholars agree. For recent 
surveys of the issue see G. Giannantoni, Secraticorim Religuiae (Rome 1985), 
beso. PP. 416-17; M.-O. Goulet-Cazé, L’Ascise Cymique (Paris 1986), pp- 

“ The names of Panatiu of of Stoics who may belong tothe generation succeed 
{ng hin such as Stratocies of Rhodes and Apollonus of Tyre have been su- 
‘gested as Philodemus’ targets: see Goulet-Cant, L’Ascése Cynique, p. 89. 

©» So Mansfeld, ‘Diogenes Laertis on Stic Philosophy’, Elenchor 7 (1986) 297 
382, at pp. 344, 346. 

1% On which sec Mansfeld, Benches 7 (1986) 297-382, at pp. 328-351; M-O. 
Goulet-Cazé, ‘Un syllogisme Stoicien sur la loi dans ia doxographie de Diogtne 
Je Cynique’, Rh. Mus. 125 (1982) 214-40, at Pp. 233-5. 
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evidence) Chrysippus contradicted Zeno (vit 129). A later Stoic 
‘would accordingly have reason to want to delete the passage where 
Zeno took the Cynicizing line he did, given that Chrysippus’ view 
‘was presumably the one that prevailed in the school. 

(2) Friendship and enmity. Let us suppose that friendship and 
enmity was the theme in Zeno’s account of the sage on which 
Athenodorus, as well as Cassius, fastened. Then there are suffi- 
cient Cynic antecedents for Zeno’s position, at any rate as Dio- 


‘genes Laertius presents Cynicism."* Several of the aphorisms 
ascribed by Diocles”* to Antisthenes (who of course figures as the 


Mansfeld has established that in the Hellenistic period there developed “two 
different views concerned with the continuity between Cynics and Stoic, v2. 
‘one (the tradition prefered by Diog. Laer.) emphasizing dignified ethics, the 
other (sort of tucked away by him [i<, maialy in vit 32~4, 187-9]) immoral 
tnd obscene ideas’ (Elenchor 7 (1986) 348). 1¢ might therefore be thought 
unlikely that Athenodorus should associate Zeno's views on friends and en 
mies with the dignified version of Cynicism: was the dignified version not 
constructed precisely in order to make the antecedents of Stoicim respectable, 
‘not something requiring the censoring ofthe relevant elements of Stoic doc- 
{rine? But Athenodorus would not necessarily have supposed that e.g. Dioces’ 
‘Antisthenes was safely sanitized from a Stoic point of view. He might rather 
hhave found his views on friendship and kinsmen as threatcningly antinomian 
18 Diogenes’ on relations between the sexes ~ even though the one position 
‘might be thought to err in being too stringent, the other in being t00 lax in its 
demands. It's important to remember the huge importance ofthe king's friends 
in the Hellenistic monarchies: see eg. F-W. Walbank, ‘Monarchies and mon 
archic ideas’, in The Cambridge Ancient History, 2nd edition, vol. VII.t, ed 
Waban (Cambridge i). No cour could have survived wp 


diplomacy, in 
‘which the forming of friendships’ played an equally large role: E. Gruen, The 
Hellenistic World and the Coming of Rome | Berkeley and Los Angles, 1984), 
ch. 2. To conclude, antinomian moralities are generally ambiguous: ‘Love God 
tnd do what you likes both an uncommonly rigorous and an uncommonly 
permissive injunction; Mansfeld’s opposition of dignified” and ‘immoral’ can 
‘ot a the end be pressed too hard. 

% On Diocles of Magnesia see ferther € . J. Meyer, Diogenes Laertius and his 
Hellenistic Background (Wiesbaden 1978), 42-5. He is usually given adate early 
fn the first century B.C. on the strength of 2 highly speculative and indeed 
fina argument by E. Masse, De Biographis Graccts Quacstione Selectae (Berlin 
1880) 8-23, at pp. 16-19. The question is further complicated by disagreement 

“among scholars over the extent ofthe quotation from Diocles made by Diogenes 
‘Tren nh acooune of Sti lop (49) ax. Manse, Flencher 7 
(¢9Re) 951-73, T mye incine 1 the view that nl 49-83 come rom 
Diocies. In which ease no philosopher ater than Chrysippas is mentioned by 
Dioctes as reported by Diogenes Laertius, and nothing stands in the way of 
‘date around 200 B.C. for his literary activity. There would then be no par~ 
ticular difficulty in supposing chat Athenodorus Cordylion knew bis collection 
fof Antinthencan sayings (probably in Diocles’ Liver of the Philosopher: 10 
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proto-Cynic in D.L. v1) read like pre-echoes of Zeno (D.L. vi 12): 
“The morally good are friends. Make allies of those who are at once 
courageous and just... It is better to fight with a few good men 
against all the bad than with many bad men against a few good ... 
Rate the just man higher than a kinsman ... Consider all that is 
morally bad to be foreign.’ Athenodorus, like Plutarch subse- 
‘quently, might well have found it hard to reconcile this rigorous 
doctrine with the theory of olxelaoms, particularly where each has 
implications for the relations of parents with their children. For 
the theory claims that nature drives parents to love their offspring 
good or bad, presumably (c.g. Cic. Fin. 11 625 cf. Phu. Stoic. rep. 
1038 A-B). 

(3) Women in common. In some sense or other Diogenes the 
‘Cynic had advocated that ‘women be held in common, recognizing 
no convention of marriage, but taking the view that a man and a 
‘woman should live with each other provided only that they per- 
suade each other (and for this reason he thought that sons too 
should be held in common)’ (D.L. v1 72). Zeno’s endorsement of 
the idea was itself endorsed by Chrysippus, in his own On Republic 
(D.L. vii 131). Athenodorus would no doubt have wished to pay 
more attention to the Stoic doctrine that in most circumstances 
the sage will participate in political and social life in general and 
in particular take a wife and have children (D.L. vut 121, Stob. 
M1 109. 10-20, Cie. Fin. 11 68): it is appropriate (olkaiov) for 
the good man “to (con)descend (ovyxcrraBatvetv) both to marriage 
and to having children, both for himself and for his country” 
(Stob. 1194. 13-15). 

(4) Prohibition on public buildings. 1 postpone discussion of this 
item to (6) below. 

(5) Abolition of coinage. “The slogan: ‘Deface the coinage’ is 
presented as a key element in the teaching of Diogenes of Sinope 
in both the biographical and the doxographical sections of the 


Mansfeld, Blenchos 7 (1986) 305 nn. 13 and 14). But as librarian in Pergamum. 
‘emay ofcourse have red the erga Cynic nares iachuding Ansihenes, 

% Tread wnodon with the MSS, emended in line with conventional sexist idcol- 
‘ony rejected by Diogenes to wnatilog by Stephanus, who is generally followed 
bby modern editors. I cannot pretend to have thought of abandoning the emen- 
‘dation myself: see G.B. Donzelli, ‘Un’ ideologia “contestataria” del secolo TV 
A.C’, SIPC 42 (1970) 235-1, at p. 227 9.2. 
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fe in D.L. vi (20-1, 71). And we have independent evidence that 
his Republic advocated the use of knucklebones as coins (Athen. 
WV 159 C, Phid. On the Stoics, col. xvt 6-9 D). Coinage was a 
metaphor for all conventions: all were to be disregarded or flouted, 
since they stand in the way of the life according to nature and 
shackle our freedom (D.L. vi 71). If Athenodorus was de- 
termined to remove Cynic elements from Zeno’s Republic as 
antinomian, his doctrine on coinage was a prime candidate for 

(© Rules on dress. What immediately marked out a Cynic was 
his dress: he doubled his cloak, which was his one garment, and 
added only a staff and a wallet (¢.g. D.L. vi 13). Zeno’s unisex 
instruction (cf. Phid. On the Stoics col. xix 12-14) recalls Hip- 
parchia’s notorious habit of wearing the cloak (pico) like her 
husband Crates (D.L. vt 93, 97). The injunction that no part of 
the body should be hidden away (i.e. when doing athletics, Phid. 
On the Stoics col. x1X 17-22) reminds us that Diogenes is alleged 
to ‘have done everything in public’ (D.L. v1 69), even if the echoes 
of Plato's Republic are stronger (452 A-B, 457 A~B). In the case of 
item (6), then, as of (1) to (3) and (5), it seems probable that 
Athenodorus’ excision was motivated by the desire to get rid 
of anything that could be construed as Cynic. This conclusion 
prompts the guess that item (4) requires the same sort of explana- 
tion, even though we have no specific evidence of Cynic opinion 
on its subject.” The abolition of temples, lawcourts and gymnasia 
constitutes an assault on the central institutions of political life as 
ordinarily understood. So the sort of nervousness Athenodorus 
will have felt about this antinomian proposal of Zeno’s is surely a 
close cousin of the abhorrence of Cynic ideas and practices which, 
as I have argued, must have inspired his attitude to all the other 
items on the list. 


2% 1 follow what I take to be the prevailing modern reading of Diogenes’ slogan: 
see eH: Diels, ‘Aus dem Leben des Crnikers Diogenes AGP 7 (1834) 
313-16; K. von Fritz, Quellemonersuchuygen 2u Leben und Philosophie des 
‘Diggenes vom Sinope (Leipzig 1926), pp. 19-20. There is now a comprehensive 
study of the whole topic in G. Giannantoni, Socraticonam Religuiae, vol. 1 
a» Roane 1985) pp. 379-88 

‘The doxography at D.L. vi 73 says that according to Diogenes there was 
nothing out of place in taking something from a temple. But that falls some 
‘way short of Zeno's comprehensive radicalism. 
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Iv 
Inorder to get to grips with Cassius’ use of Athenodorus’ passages 
from Zeno, we need first to move away from the summary at D.L. 
vt 32~3. Elsewhere we find something which looks much closer 
to being an actual extract from Cassius. There is in PH m 245-8 
and M x1 189-94 a virtually identical sequence of verbatim snip- 
pets from Zeno and Chrysippus, introduced by Sextus in connec- 
tion with the topic: “Is there an art of living?* (¢t fowt réxvn wept 
‘rev Blov, to quote the formulation in PH). ‘The passages are not 
typical Sextus. He makes great play here of the fact that these are 
verbatim quotations from specified works of Zeno and Chry- 
sippus, when PH as a whole contains very little explicitly adver- 
tised quotation, and M does not elsewhere quote from the Stoics 
or Epicureans in such fashion (although for example the famous 
section in M vit on Democritus and the criterion of truth is in this 
style). The natural inference is that Sextus is just reproducing 
‘material from a source written not in his own usual manner. 
‘The items Sextus cites are as follows: 


(a) An excerpt from Zeno’s Conversations on sexual inter- 
course with one’s boy-friend. In M xt, but not in PH 11, 
this is followed by a further excerpt on the same topic, 
presumably also from Conversations. 

(b) An extract from an unnamed work of Zeno to the effect 
that (as Sextus puts it) there was nothing terrible in Ocdi- 
pus’ having sex with his mother Jocasta. 

(©) Anextract from Chrysippus" Republic on incest. 

@)_A quotation from Chrysippus’ On Justice introduced to 
prove that the Stoics approved of eating people—‘not only 
the dead (as M xt puts it], but our own flesh, if ever a part 
of the body should happen to be cut off”, 

(©) The longest quotation in the set, from a discussion in 
Chrysippus’ On Appropriate Action on the burial of par- 
ents, which also suggests using their flesh ~ and our own 
limbs if amputated ~ as food, provided it is edible. 

% The Locb transator fails to recognize a book ttle here (PH tit 245, M Xi 190): 

‘ArarpiBot, Conversations, ie the same work as is mentioned at D.L- vu 34. 
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‘There is an impressive degree of correlation with the list of Stoic 
doctrines which according to Diogenes Laertius came under fire 
from critics. (a) here corresponds with (7) in the list in D.L. vit, 
(© with (9), and (4) with (10). Since (e) simply covers the same 
ground as (4) its non-appearance in Diogenes Laertius hardly 
constitutes a very substantial omission. Notice that the two lists 
present their material in the same order, disturbed only by the 
inclusion in Diogenes Laertius of (8) between (7) and (9) and 
the omission of (b). Notice also that Sextus’ list straddles what, 
according to our argument, are the two parts of Cassius’ list, thus 
confirming that it was originally a single list.** 
‘There is @ principle of organization governing Sextus’ list, 
which he spells out explicitly in the introduction at M xt 189: 
For example, since many things are said by the Stoics about 
the education of children, and about the honour due to 
parents, and again about picty towards the departed, we 
shall select a few of them under each head and produce 
them by way of example in order to develop our argument, 


(@), which concerns conduct towards one’s waibixd, i.e, the boy 
one is ‘in love with’, supplies examples of the Stoic view of 
education; (b) and (c) of respect to parents; (d) and (¢) of piety to 
the departed. Both the PH and the M accounts indicate that this, 
is what the examples are examples of, as they present them. 
Ifnnow we return to D.L. vit 32-3 a striking fact is immediately 
apparent. Point (1) on its list of Zenonian doctrines has to do with 
‘education, point (2) with parents and children. Thus on the com- 
posite list constructed from the two Diogenes Laertius passages, 
at least two items, viz. (1) and (7) [=(a)], dealt or were construed 
as dealing with education, and «to also with parents and children, 
viz, (2) and (9) [=(€)] (plus, of course, (b) on Sextus’ list). 
Recall next that in Section II we concluded that what Cassius 
did with the extracts from Zeno’s Republic which embarrassed the 
‘Stoics was set them in opposition to other Stoic texts. Are (7) 
[=(@)] and (9) [= (€)] plus (b) plausibly interpreted as opposed to 
(a) and (2)? Certainly in the case of the parent—child relation there 


% So Mansfeld, Blenchos 7 (1986) 346 n. 105. 
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are grounds for an affirmative answer.» For if the Republicimplies 
that parents and children are bound to be at enmity with each 
other (unless all involved are sages), Zeno’s acceptance of the 
incest of Oedipus and Jocasta and Chrysippus’ endorsement of sex 
between parents and children in On Republic seem to go to the 
opposite extreme. 

‘The possibility of an opposition between (2) and (9) prompts a 
more systematic consideration of the relationship between the 
Republic doctrines mentioned in D.L. vit 32-3 and the other 
Zenonian and Chrysippean material in the Diogenes Laertius 
passages and in Sextus. The table of correspondences is easily 
constructed: 


Republic Other Stoic texts 


Education (OF M[=@) 8) 
Parent/child @) @ l= ©) ©) 
Women in common (3) = 

Piety @ (10) [= (@)}, (€) 
‘Money ) an 

Dress © - 


In the case of (5) and (11) there is an obvious possibility of 
opposition: whereas Zeno is so antipathetic to private possessions 
that he abolishes money altogether, Chrysippus devotes energy to 
the question of how the sage should acquire money and posses- 
sions. With (4) and (10) it is probably fair to say that the sense of 
a contradiction between them is scarcely ineluctable, but is none- 
theless not hard to contrive. (4), as it stands, of course, does not 
look as though it is specially oriented towards religion. But it 
‘seems not unlikely that the extract from Zeno which was used to 
illustrate the point is one preserved in a number of Christian 
authors (cf. SVF 1 264 and 265) as well as in Plutarch. For texts 


% Tt is n0 objection that a Stoic could easily show that on his principles this is no 
‘contradiction, e.g. because talk about indifferents must be distinguished from 
‘lk about good and bad. For he could as easily dispose of many of the contra- 
dictions and like difficulties alleged by Plutarch in Stoic. rep. and Comm. nt, 
eg. im Stoic. rep. 18. 1042 afl. and 30. 1047 «fl. 
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giving Zeno’s ipsissima verba are rarely to be found, yet in the case 
of his views on temples Clement gives a verbatim quotation spe- 
cifically attributed to the Republic (Strom. v 12, 76). It seems 
economical to suppose that his source is Cassius (directly or 
indirectly). Clement's quotation is unfortunately garbled, as 
Cherniss points out in his translation of Plutarch’s version (ad 
loc.), which gets the sense right if not the exact wording (Stoic. 
rep. 1034 8): 

Moreover, its a doctrine of Zeno's not to build temples of 

the gods, because a temple not worth much is also not 

sacred, and no work of builders or manual workers is worth 

much, 
Armed with the Zenonian original of this report, Cassius might 
‘well have argued that, whereas Zeno in the Republic shows himself 
extraordinarily purist in matters of piety, Chrysippus in On Justice 
and On Appropriate Action reveals no scruples whatever. Finally, 
it would at any rate be consistent with the account of the other 
correspondences we have given to postulate a similar opposition 
between (1) and (7) and (8). Cassius might have said: Zeno in the 
Republic high-mindedly rejects traditional education as unprofit- 
able; but in Conversations he has so little concern for education 
that he recommends debauching one’s pupils, and Chrysippus not 
only rehabilitates Homer and Hesiod (staples of the ordinary 
curriculum) but engages in some obscene mythopoeic invention 
on his own account. (Since Sextus does not refer to (8) we can only 
‘guess that Cassius included it in his education section. Its place 
‘between (7) and (9) suggests this hypothesis; and its relevance to 
education seems no weaker than (7)'s.) Why no correspondences 
for (3) and (6)? Various possible explanations come to mind. But 
Cassius’ strategy as we have reconstructed it consists in portraying, 
the Republic as morally elevated in comparison with the unre- 
strained self-indulgence and moral banality exemplified in other 
Stoic texts. The provisions of the Republic on women and dress 
would not have fitted very smoothly into such a system of con- 
trasts. So, I conjecture, Cassius did not try to find correspon- 
dences with them. 

‘The hypothesis that the Stoic material in D.L. vir 32-3 and 

187-8 was originally presented by Cassius in the form of an 
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antithesis designed to exhibit a sequence of self-contradictions 
‘might on first hearing seem unduly speculative. Yet we have done 
lite more than use the text and related matter in Sextus to work 
‘out in detail the interpretation of Cassius’ strategy already argued 
in Section II. In particular, we have seen how the hypothesis 
enunciates a formal structure which comfortably accommodates 
both the items of Stoic doctrine discussed in Diogenes Laertius 
and Sextus and the order in which they are presented. We can add 
that it enables us to account for features of both texts which would 
otherwise remain mysterious. Thus in Sextus one would be hard 
pressed to offer a reason why the material from Zeno’s Conversa- 
tions on having sex with boy-friends should be put forward as an 
illustration of Stoic views on education. The hypothesis can ex- 
plain that Cassius needed Stoic passages which could more or less 
plausibly be opposed to the explicit doctrine about education 
proposed in the Republic. Again, in D.L. vii 187-8 it would be 
difficult otherwise to understand why, after a catalogue of Chry- 
‘sippean passages obviously open to criticism as morally disgust- 
ing, the text concludes with passage (11) on making a living: a 
topic apparently quite disconnected. The hypothesis can once 
again appeal to Cassius’ need for Stoic material to oppose to the 
view of money taken in the Republic. 

It is worth dwelling on the discussion of (11) in D.L. vu 189, 
for itis almost the only section of text in either Diogenes Laertius 
or Sextus where Cassius’ lines of argument are preserved. Editors 
have curiously supposed that vit 189 is a quotation from Chry- 
sippus rather than an objection to him, although itis not Diogenes’ 
habit to introduce long verbatim prose quotations from original 
Stoic authors in Book vit, nor is there clear or indeed any indica- 
tion here that he is breaking his habit, and although Hesychius, 
when copying the passage out for the final chapter of de viris 
illustribus, takes it as an objection to Chrysippus.”” I take it to be 


» "The passage is presented as a quotation in the Loeb and in the OCT. Von 
‘Amnim (SVF 1685) and Gigante are more cautious, but both take it as a least 
‘2 summary of a pair of Chrysippean arguments. Hesychius, on the other hand, 
‘having said that some people criticize Cheysippus for saying that we should 
consider how the sage is to make « living, continues: gaol yép- vos Gp 
‘wopiotiow a; ( For they say: for what purpose should he make a living?” Vir. 
Must. 78). 


Cassius the Seeptic 
‘obvious that it is a critique of his well-attested doctrine that 
for the wise man there are three preferred ways of acquiring 
property: from kingship, from political society and particularly 
his friends in politics, and from philosophy. There are two 
objections. First, on the Stoics’ own premisses there can be no 
point in making a living if one is a sage: to be alive, or again 
pleasure ~ things that ordinary people aim for — are indifferent in 
his eyes; virtue, which he does count good, is sufficient itself for 
happiness (money or a full stomach does not enter into his calcula- 
tions). Second, all the ways of making a living Chrysippus holds to 
be preferred are ludicrous: ludicrous, presumably, if one holds 
elevated moral views as the Stoics do, since in each case the sage 
is required to act as though he held much more mercenary or 
slavish views. As soon as this second line of argument is con- 
cluded, we are told: “These are the objections that are made.’ This 
statement is not restricted to the objections to Chrysippus’ doc- 
trine on making a living which have just been raised, but must 
surely include them within its scope. Moreover, there was a spe- 
cial reason why in the case of this doctrine Diogenes Laertius 
should spell out the argument against Chrysippus in detail: any- 
body can see that there is something objectionable in his doctrines 
about incest and eating the dead, whereas the impropriety of the 


% CE, Stob. u 109.10 ff = SVE ut 686; Phu. Stic. rep. 1043 € = SVF 0 693. 
'W.W. Tarn Alexander, Cynics nd Stoic’, AJP 60(1939) 470, at PP. 60-1) 
thought Chrysippus"expoual ofthis doctrine ‘savagely sarcastic’, beeause “he 
‘Stoic oopés in Stoic eyes has no business to want’ to make money. But wealth 
tnd being alive are things ‘preferred’ according to a Stoic doctrine (D.L. vit 
106) which in its fundamental points goes back to Zeno (Stob. 1184.18 (0). 
‘That'is no doubt why among all is other atributes the sage is to be’ 
xpruerowds or expert in acquiring the only true xpwamorids 
Grob. tt 95.10, 14-23). Tam takes Stob. 1 109.10 M. (and would no doubt 
have taken it 95.14~23 similarly) as alate Stoic attempt to mitigate the un- 
worldliness of the early Stos, and Plutarch as misting the sarcasm in what 
‘Chrysippus said. Insofar as this interpretation doesnot sieply fall wo reckon 
withthe doctrine of what is preferred, it rests on the claim that 

description of making «living from philosophy as coporsaw (eg. Stob. 11 
109.20 ff, Pl. Stic. rep. 1047 #) decisively reveals his contempt for the 


philosophical motivation for construing the text atthe editors do. 
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sage’s making a living needs explanation - an explanation which 
‘turns out to involve a charge of Stoic self-contradiction. 


v 


Section II observed that Isidorus’ story implies first Stoic criti- 
ccism of passages in Zeno’s Republic followed by Sceptic use of 
those same passages to demonstrate that the Stoics contradict 
themselves. Examination of the relevant texts in Diogenes Laer- 
tius and Sextus in Sections IIT and IV has confirmed this part of 
the story. Isidorus further claimed that the Republic passages 
“were set in opposition after Athenodorus had been caught and 
charged’. This suggests that Cassius’ critique was a contempora- 
‘neous response to the embarrassment of the Stoics with regard to 
the Republic. Should we accept the suggestion? 

It would certainly be compatible with what we have seen of 
Cassius’ technique in Section IV to suppose that he was arguing: 
(1) The Stoics cannot disclaim Zeno’s Republic, for it is attested 
as Zeno's by Chrysippus himself. (2) The doctrines in the Republic 
they are embarrassed by may indeed be objectionable. (3) But 
elsewhere in Stoicism we can find contradictory doctrines which 
are no less objectionable. (4) So why bowdlerize the Republic as 
Athenodorus attempted to do? The natural outcome from con- 
sideration of (2) and (3) together is suspension of belief. We cannot 
assume that Cassius’ argument did go just like that. But the sting 
in his critique will have been much sharper if it exploited the fact 
that the passages of the Republic he fastened on disconcerted 
contemporary Stoics themselves. 

So it is tempting to make Cassius Athenodorus’ contempo- 
rary The first half of the first century B.C. is clearly the time 
when controversy about Zeno’s Republic was at its height. Salvos 
were fired from places as far apart as Pergamum and Hercula- 
neum. If any moment was ripe to make capital out of the detection 


® M. Dal Pra, Lo Scetticione Greco (Rome-Bari 1975 [204 edn.}), pp. 456-7, 
(guctses that Cassius is 2 contemporary of Menodotus of Nicomedia (whom 
hhe dates to the first half of the second century A.D.), presumably because 
‘Galen mentions him in the same context Menodorus, in 8 way which could 
‘but does not necessarily suggest that he was disagreeing with ideas already 
Put forward by him (Subj. emp.,.pp. 49-26-$0.1 D). 
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of Athenodorus’ bibliographical crime, it was soon after the event 
~ before the whole business of the excisions had turned into a 
mere anecdote, and the arguments and anxieties gone cold, which 
prompted him to act and Philodemus and his Stoic adversaries to 
write 

Cassius was a Pyrrhonist: that is the only thing that could be 
meant by the designation ‘sceptic’ at D.L. vir 32. It is in all 
probability confirmed by Galen Subfig. emp. 4, pp. 49. 29 ff. D, 
where we are told that Cassius the Pyrrhonian held that the 
empiricist doctor does not use even transition from like to like in 
his diagnosis. Does Cassius’ Pyrrhonist allegiance rule out so carly 
1 date? Surely not. Aenesidemus broke with the new Academy to 
become the reviver of Pyrrhonism at just this time.” It would be 
pleasant to think that in Cassius we had found an early follower 
Of his and indeed perhaps a companion-in-arms. 


» refrain from speculation on the date of Isidorus, who is placed in the time of 
Cicero at RE 1X 2064 (presumably following Wilamowitz in his Episula ad 
‘Maass (Berlin 1880), p. 161), on the flimsy basis of « reference to an Isidorus 
{in Rutilius Lupus 1 16, an epitome of « rhetorical treatise by Cicero's con- 
temporary, Gorgias of Athens. 

% Seee.g. M. Dal Pra, Lo Scaticiome Greco, pp. 951-4: J. Glucker, Antiochus and 
the Late Academy, pp. 116-18. 
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City of love 


1 
What was Zeno’s principal political proposal in the Republic? 
‘Three possibilities may occur to the reader of Diogenes Laertius’ 
report at Vit 32-3: 


(@)_Antinomianism. No positive political ideal emerges or is 
intended to emerge. The spirit of Zeno’s recommends- 
tions is altogether critical and antinomian. 

(©) Revisionism. Zeno does indicate a positive ideal: a com- 
munity of sages. But it represents a radically revised 
conception of community, for what is envisaged is a soci- 
ety made up of the wise and good alone, wherever they are 
on the face of the earth. They belong to it and indeed make 
ita society simply because they are a plurality of persons 
characterized by wisdom and goodness.* 

© Communism. The ideal is a community as ordinarily con- 
ceived, i.e. a body of people constituted as such by con- 
tingent circumstances like physical proximity and mutual 
acquaintance (among other things). In some sense it em- 
braces children and adolescents as well as mature adults, 
‘What makes Zeno's community ideal is the degree of 
concord achieved in it through the political virtue of its 
citizens, which is in turn fostered by communist political 
institutions.* 


* "This is the view of e.g. M.I. Finley, “Utopianism Ancient and Modern’, in The 
Use and Abuse of History 1975), atp. 188. 

* See A. Erskine, The Hellenistic Stoa (London 1990), pp. 18-27; ef. AJ. 
Von, Lar Reports occ eur dant le phlampaeprecqe Pais 196, 
pp. 1234. 

* The best statement of this interpretation is by H.C. Baldry, “Zeno's ideal state’, 
HS 79 (1959) 3-15: an excellent article to which I am much indebted. 
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City of love 
I shall comment briefly on these alternatives and their philosophi- 
cal affiliations. 

Reading (a) will appeal to those struck by the affinities between 
the ideas ascribed to Zeno at D.L. vit 32-3 and Cynic teaching. 
‘All the items on Cassius’ list can be read as purely antinomian in 
the spirit of Diogenes’ famous slogan: ‘Deface the coinage’, For 
all can be seen as primarily critical of existing institutions and 
conventions of the polis. The proposition (2) that only the good 
are citizens, friends, etc. makes no explicit reference to conven- 
tions or institutions. But on Zeno’s paradoxical finding, what 
citizenship, friendship, etc. have in common is that they are all 
functions of moral goodness (and their opposites of its absence). 
Reading (a) will take the moral of this to be: don’t think about 
society and the polis, think about moral virtue. That is not in itself 
an antinomian injunction, but the antinomianism of Zeno’s other 
recommendations is a natural consequence of it. For if only moral 
virtue really matters, the conventions of the polis do not; and 
‘acquiescence in them may induce the conviction that they do. So 
acquiescence is to be actively and indeed dramatically discour- 
aged. Little wonder in that case if people joked that the Republic 
‘was written ‘on the dog’s tail’ (D.L. vit 4). Zeno had, of course, 
sat at the feet of Diogenes’ pupil Crates. On reading (a) the 
Republic teaches an anti-political doctrine entirely consistent with 
the poem (D.L. vi 85) in which Crates locates the ideal city in the 
philosopher's knapsack (a metaphor for self-sufficient virtue). 

Reading (b) is not in truth very far removed from reading (a). 
‘The only point where the two need diverge is over the interpreta~ 
tion of proposition (2): only the good are citizens, friends, kin and 
free. Reading (b) will not dispute that Zeno here makes citizen- 
ship, friendship etc. in some sense functions of moral goodness. 
But of course it remains unclear whether this is because they are 
to be analysed and defined in terms of it, or because only the 
morally good could properly satisfy definitions couched in terms 
which do not themselves include reference to moral goodness. 
Bither way it is highly unlikely that Zeno will have so revised the 
concepts of citizenship, friendship etc. as to remove from them 
any recognizably social or political dimension at all. To work out 
what it was, and so what his constructive vision of society was, 
reading (b) looks for guidance elsewhere. One possibility is to 
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exploit a famous passage of Plutarch (de Alex. virt. 329 a2) which 
alleges that in the Republic Zeno advised us ‘to regard all men as 
‘members of the populace and fellow-citizens’; and to suppose that 
‘men’ means ‘good men’ or ‘sages’ (or displaces “good men’ or 
‘sages’ in Zeno’s original text). I discuss the dubious value of this 
text as evidence of the Republic in Appendix A. Another pos- 

= alternatively or additionally — is i 
tradition, on the assumption that it is likely to refiect the way 
the Republic was read in the school. One immediately thinks 
of the famous doctrine, expressed to be sure in various forms, that 
the universe itself is the only true city (e.g. Clem. Strom. 1v 26, 
SVF 1 327): 


‘The Stoics say that the universe (otpawss) isin the proper 
sense a city, but that those here on earth are not - they are 
called cities, but are not really. For a city or a people 
(Bios) is something morally good (ewovBaiov), an organi- 
zation or group of men (Sv®pdémcov) administered by law 
which exhibits refinement (4ovtiov). 


Reading (b) then brings the doctrine of the true city to bear on 
proposition (2), and infers that for Zeno the morally good or the 
wise constitute a community regardless of where in the universe 
each of them happens to live — just in virtue of being good and 
wise. It thus succeeds in combining the advantages of a Cynic 
antinomian reading of most of what D.L. vit 32-3 tells us about 
the Republic with those of a positive, albeit revisionist, interpreta- 
tion of the notion of community implicit in item (2). Just how or 
why what the good and wise belong to counts as a community or 
city would need further explanation. The final two clauses of 
Clement's report presumably constitute attempts by Chrysippus 
‘or his successors to give a precision to the concept of city it did not 
have in Zeno. 

‘The question that begins to pose itself is: what is the context to 
which Zeno’s Republic belongs? Proponents of reading (c) would 
‘argue that the right answer comes neither from those contempo- 
aries and successors who were most impressed by its Cynic fea- 
tures nor from later Stoicism, which was no doubt prone to read 
its own preoccupations into the pithy and sometimes cryptic pro- 
nouncements of the founder of the school. Any Greek philosopher 
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who wrote a Republic will have been challenging comparison with 
Plato’s great work.* Reading (c) will infer that Zeno may therefore 
be presumed to have been attempting, like Plato, to show how a 
polis ~ on the ordinary understanding of polis - can be reformed 
or reconstructed to satisfy some cherished goal or goals. 

In this chapter I shall argue that reading (c) is the correct 
one, My argument will make frequent recourse to antecedents of 
Zeno’s ideas in Plato's work, especially the Republic. Several of 
the provisions itemized in D.L. vit 32-3, of course, are nat- 
urally interpreted as repeating elements in Plato's communist 
programme or as pushing it further than Plato himself had done. 
‘This is true of the key proposal (3) that women be held in common. 
‘Nakedness ((6): presumably in communal gymnastic exercises) is 
also a notable feature of Plato's arrangements,* reinforced by a 
rule about unisex clothing ((6) again: presumably for everyday, 
‘non-gymnastic purposes). Item (5), on the other hand, prohibiting 
coinage, echoes Plato's actual words only to contradict them: 
although the divergence is more apparent than real, since the 
words in question occur in the account of the original city (the 
‘city of pigs’), whereas the guardians are apparently forbidden to 
use money.” Other comparisons and contrasts are more specula- 
tive: for example, the doctrine that only the good are citizens and 
friends (2) might seem to suggest that Plato's class system is 
misconceived. This is the sort of point one would expect Zeno to 
be making if, as seems likely enough, it is in this work that he 
‘wrote in reply to Plato's Republic’ (Plu. Stoic. rep. 1034 ¥). 

‘More important than any of these institutional provisions is the 
‘purpose for which they are introduced. This is what the chapter 
will focus on. It will transpire that, as with Plato, so in Zeno the 
objective is conceived not in terms of the ethics of the individual, 
‘but constitutes a specifically political ideal: the same political 


“ Particularly if it was his frst book, as Zeno's Republic i often taken to have 
‘been, on the strength of D.L. vit'4 and Philodemus, On the Sioics, col. 1X. 


115. But for an excellent treatment of these texts see Erskine, The Hellenistic 
ate He 
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ideal, in fact, as Plato has in view in the Republic and elsewhere — 
friendship and concord, understood in the ordinary senses of 
those words. Where Zeno differs from Plato is principally in the 
role he assigns to erotic love in cementing the city together in 
concord. 


‘Two pieces of evidence strongly support the reading (c) of Zeno’s 
Republic which takes it to be putting forward a communistic ideal 
Of the same kind as Plato's Republic had advocated. The first is 
report on the Stoics which amplifies item (3) on Cassius’ list (D.L. 
vir 131): 


‘Their view is that among the wise, women should be held 
in common, so that any man at all may have sexual relations 
with any woman at all, as Zeno says in the Republic and 
Chrysippus in On Republic [but also Diogenes the Cynic 
and Plato|* And we shall feel paternal affection for all 
‘children alike, and there will be an end to the jealousies 
arising from adultery. 


‘This text clearly envisages a community whose members are 
known to one another and live in more or less close proximity to 
‘one another.” An overriding concern for concord is obvious. How 
‘much of what is said is due to Zeno and how much to Chrysippus 
is impossible to tell. But Chrysippus is in any case likely to have 
been interpreting Zeno, particularly if On Republic was designed. 
‘as a defence and explanation of Zeno’s Republic."® His authority 


* Editors often exclude these words, I think rightly. They do not property 
‘continue the laudato, for they contain no reference to book titles. In general 
the Stoic doxography in DL. vit seldom refers to the views of non-Stoics on 
the subjects under discussion: the sole instance is at vit 127 (if we discount this 


controversial example). 

* Erskine, The Hellenistic Stoo, p. 21, thinks otherwise. But he does not explain 
‘what ic would mean to rule that women are to be held in common if this is not 
the case; and the concern about jealousy suggests that even if Zeno did not 
‘assume mutual knowledge as a universal feature of his city, he was interested 
‘enough in its consequences to devote thought to ways of optimizing them (this 
is likewise the natural interpretation of his provisions on dress, DL. vit 33). 

% On Republic apparently contained a statement that Zeno's Republic really was 
by Zeno ~ oF at any rate a reference to the work which was usable as such « 
statement by those engaged in controversy about it (D.L. vit 34). Other refer~ 
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would give us at least indirect reason to favour reading (c) as the 
right option to take. 

‘The second passage comes from Book x11 of Athenacus’ Deip- 
nosophists. Discussion has turned (5614) to the subject of love 
(€pxas). “Very many philosophical speeches (Aéyo1) were given’, we 
are told, including quotations supplied by Athenaeus from Pindar 
and Euripides, ‘the philosopher of the stage’. Then comes a refer- 
ence to Zeno (s61C): 


Pontianus fone of the dramatis personae] said that Zeno of 
Citium took love to be a god who brings about friendship 
and freedom, and again concord, but nothing else. That is 
why in the Republic he said that Love is a god, there as a 
helper in furthering the safety of the city. 


‘Writers on Stoic ethics ancient or modern seldom say much about 
their views on Ips, i.e. erotic or passionate love; and the Stoic 
sage is popularly regarded as doing all he does guided by passion 
less reason. The starring role in Zeno's Republic accorded to love 
here is therefore unexpected and may strain faith in Athenacus’ 
credibility. But the information on Zeno put in Pontianus’ mouth, 
like thousands of similar instances in Athenacus’ pages, appears 
to be in essence, if not in every detail, a decent scrap of doxo- 
graphy. It coheres both with some other items of information 
relating to views held by Zeno and the early Stoa, and more 
generally with evidence of considerable interest in erotic love 
among early Stoic writers. And we should in any case be open to 
the possibility that Zeno’s moral and political theory had an in- 
dividuality, as well as an affinity with Platonic and Aristotelian 


‘ences to Chrysippus' work make it either simply repeat theses of Zeno's Re- 
public (D.L. vn 131: on community of women) or theses of Zeno which may 
‘well belong tothe Republic (D-L. vit 188, Sextus Mx 192 = PH un 246 which 
‘points out the Zenonian parallel): on incest), or argue for an explicitly Cynle 
‘moral simplicity obviously in the spirit of Zeno's work (Plu. Stoic. rep. 1044 
‘3-t:0n pleasure and the necessities of life; Phid. Om che Stoir, col. xv.31~XV1.1: 
‘on the usclessness of weapon). All these topics are in fact Cynic: which makes 
it attractive to conjecture that Chrysippus was deliberately reaffirming the 
‘Cynic strand or strands in Zeno's Republic although further speculation about 
‘what controversial aim he had in doing so is probably profiles. His references 
© Diogenes were certainly uncompromising: ‘He praises Diogenes for mastur- 
‘ating in public and for saying to those present: "Would that I could also rub 
the hunger out of my belly in this way.” (Plu. Stoic. rep. 1044 »). 
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thought, which may have got ironed out in the systematic develop- 
ment of Stoic philosophy during subsequent generations 
Diogenes Laertius’ reports of Stoic literary activity in this area 
merit attention. The very first Stoics were not for the most part 
prolific authors by comparison with some of their contemporaries: 
Epicurus, for example, or Theophrastus and Strato. But all the 
leading figures among them wrote on erotic love. D.L. vit 33 
refers to Zeno’s Art of Love, and tells us that his Conversations 
contained similar material. Other titles are: Persaeus, On loves (vit 
36); Ariston, Erotic comversations (vit 163); Cleanthes, On Love 
and Art of Love (vit 175; but Cleanthes tas quite prolific); and 
finally from the rather younger Sphaerus, Dialogues on Love (vit 
178). There were also at least two works on the subject in Chry- 
sippus’ huge corpus: On Love (vit 129) and Letters on Love (Clem. 
Rom. homil. v 18, SVF 11 1072). Zeno’s first associates are likely 
to have fastened on the topic because it particularly preoccupied 
them ail, not because orthodoxy required it of them (Ariston for 
one acknowledged no Zenonian orthodoxy). It is tempting not 
only to judge that love was indeed as prominent a theme of Zeno’s 
Republic as Athenacus’ testimony suggests, but to guess that its 
prominence in the book was a principal stimulus to a common 
appetite for the subject in the Stoic school. 


bie 


‘The Athenaeus text implies that erotic love had a central place in 
‘Zeno’s conception of the polis."* In order to understand why, we 
must consider his fundamental doctrine about love, which was 
also enunciated in the Republic (D.L. vit 129): 
‘The wise man will love those young persons who by their 
appearance manifest natural endowment for virtue, 
‘Zeno says in the Republic and Chrysippus in the first book 
‘of On Lives and Apollodorus in his Bthics. 


I divide my remarks on this text under four heads. 


* On this point see A.M. loppolo, Aristone di Chio «lo stoiciomo antico (Rome 
1980), with my review ‘Ariston of Chios and the unity of virtue’, Ancient 
Philosophy 4 (1984) 83-96. 

© The Stoic theory of love is discussed by D. Babut, ‘Les Stoiciens et 'amour’, 
REG 76 (1963) 55-63. 
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(a) Love not a passion 


It is to be presumed that Zeno did not think of erotic love as what 
the Stoics called a passion (més), i.e. — to cite the definition 
Diogenes Laertius ascribes to him —‘a movement of soul which is 
irrational and contrary to nature’ (D.L. vit 110). If he did, he 
could hardly have allowed that the sage will love. In fact he 
probably did not explicitly define love at all. For we find in the 
sources two different definitions of love ascribed to the Stoics, 
both of which look as though they are later attempts to give formal 
articulation to the idea Zeno had in mind in the Republic. 

‘One of these (A) is a lucky survivor: it appears just once in the 
iterature, volunteered by Diadumenus’ fairly quiet interlocutor 
in Plutarch’s On Common Conceptions. It sticks particularly close 
to what I have called Zeno’s fundamental doctrine on love (Plu. 
Comm. not. 1973 8): 


Love is asort of chase" after a youngster (ypaxlou) who is 
‘undeveloped but naturally endowed for virtue. 


‘The other, [B], is obviously the official school definition. It ex- 
ploits not only the fundamental doctrine but the connection be- 
tween love and friendship attested by Athenaeus, thus incidentally 
providing further confirmation of the soundness of his evidence. 
‘A number of slightly different formulations of (B] are reported. 
‘The fullest is in Arius Didymus (Stob. 1 115.1-2; cf. e.g. 11 
66.11-13, D.L. vit 130, Alex. in Top. 139.21ff., Schol. in Dion. 
‘Thrac. (p. 120.3-5 Hilgard: SVF i 721), Cic. TD 1 72; alluded 
to but not cited in Plu. Comm. not. 1073 8): 


Love is an attempt'* to make friends, on account of beauty 
being apparent, with young persons in bloom. 


1 ‘The dea of love as a chase (pa) has Platonic antecedents: see Lysis 205 n~ 
206 a, Symposiuon 203 0 (cf. Prot. 309 a). There is perhaps an echo of definition 
7, where the morally good man is aid to be ‘given to asso- 


‘8 conatus (TD 1v 72). The word twiBSin is seldom used in texts relating to the 
‘old Stos; no doubt refiection on its employment in [x] prompted the definition 
(of the term recorded in list of definitions of species of prt, fmpulac, at Stob. 
1187.18: Suh mpd dpuig “impulse before impulse’. For an orthodox exrly Stoic 
every action or behaviour requires 3 psychological event: an impulse. So at- 
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Neither {A] nor [B} concerns itself with the psychology of love. 
‘They are both behavioural definitions.'* 

Plutarch, however, implies that the Stoics actually denied that 
love was a passion. For he takes their view of it to be contrary to 
‘ordinary usage and common conceptions. The reason for this 
is, apparently, precisely that they say it is not a passion, since 
otherwise the following remark of his has no force (Comm, not. 
1073 ¢): 

Nobody would stop the enthusiasm of the wise for the 
young, given that there is no passion (wos) in it, if it is 
called ‘a chase’ (cf. (A]} or ‘making friends’ (cf. (B}] - but 
they wouldn't let them call it ‘love’. 
It may have been the author of [B] who was responsible for the 
denial. One of the texts which preserves his definition introduces 
it as follows (Stob. 11 66.11~13): 


Love is neither desire nor ist for any morally bad thing, but 
it isan attempt to make friends on account of an appearance 
of beauty. 


In Stoic theory desire (m@upia) is one of the four principal species 
of passion, so to deny that love is desire is tantamount to denying 
that it is a passion."” If the authors of [A] and [B] had been 


tempts (which I take to be behaviours) require their own special kind of 
impulse. ‘impulse before impulse’ constitutes « shot at saying what kind that 
is, It presumably exploits the thought that someone who says to himself: “Make 
the attempt to do X" is uttering not the simple imperative: ‘Do X", but a more 
complex ont: ‘Being yous te do X° or ‘Do what nectmay In oder wo do 
X" ~ prescribing an action which can only be specified in terms of doing 
X but ie somehow prior tok. For» recent diecumion of tpn on very 


different lines see B. Inwood, Ethics and Human Action in Early Sioiciom 
(Oxford 1985), Appendix 2, esp. pp. 2 
‘Thus I take the explanation of Bhn phenomenon at Stob. 


psychological 
11 87.18 (discussed in n. 14 above) to be a Stoic attempt to make out of Zeno's 
remarks on love a proper psychological definition. That is not what Zeno 
himself had i mind. 
™ Reading terra & xadslv (MSS), and punctuating with a comma after 1poo- 
‘eyopweuleny. But the meaning is broadly the same even if we emend as'e-g. 
‘with Cheriss in the Loeb, of Pohlenz in the Teubner. 
© Tis striking, and presumably due ultimately to Zeno's influence, that tps is 
the only stat of mind ordinarily conceived of as a passion or desire tm@uuia) 
het nc invriabty defined ee voc a sander Stic Hts of enes. Thee at 
Stob. 1 91.15~16 definition [B] is given; in pacudo-Andronicus mpl wéthov 4, 
P. 231.85-91 [B] is one of four definitions of fps ~ the others are tmitupla: 
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prepared to venture a positive view about the psychology of tpws, 
they would doubtless have described it as an impulse in accor- 
dance with reason: not something purely ratiocinative, but an 
expression of the whole personality, conceived in good Stoic fash- 
ion as a unity. Their silence on the subject presumably reflects the 
fact that Zeno had not addressed it. 


(6) Ethical attractiveness 


Like Plato in the Symposium and Phaedrus, Zeno marries re- 
‘sponsiveness to the physical attractions of adolescents with high 
ethical purpose. The marriage as contrived by Zeno is theoret 
cally more satisfying —or at any rate it evades a difficulty in Plato's 
position. On Plato’s premises, there is no reason why someone 
‘who exhibits the physical beauty which provokes the philoso- 
her's desire must also be someone likely to develop intoa morally 
admirable person. This might be called the ‘Alcibiades problem’, 
Stoic materialism, however, took states of character to be bodi 
‘and as bodies perceptible. The pithiest formulation of the idea 
‘comes in an entertaining anecdote about how Cleanthes was able 
to spot a passive homosexual by his sneeze, thus successfully 
defending the Zenonian thesis that ‘character can be known from 
appearance (¢lB0s)’ (D.L. vit 173). Plutarch evidently takes the 
idea to be relevant to discussion of the Stoics’ teaching on love, 
‘because he refers to it in Comm. not. ch. 28 when he reports them 
as saying that depravity of character infects the appearance (cIB0s) 
(Plu. Comm. not. 1073 8). The perceptibility of character affords 


oxopertmtis owovolan, desire for bodily intercourse, tmtuula gv, desire for 
friendship, and Onmpole Sew es wav warendoynoi nal nahi, service of the 
‘gods directed to the ordering of young and beautiful persons. ‘The first two 


apparent’ ~ ie. (B] once again. 
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Zeno a solution to the ‘Alcibiades problem’, which is suggested 
by the formulation of the fundamental doctrine on love recorded 
in Diogenes Laertius (vit 129). There is a specifically ethical form 
of attractiveness in an adolescent which will appeal to the wise 
‘man, i.e. that characteristic of natural endowment for virtue: ‘by 
their appearance (dos) they manifest a natural endowment for 
virtue’.** This was presumably lacking in Alcibiades ~ although 
Plutarch argued to the contrary, on the ground precisely that 
Socrates loved him (Aicib. 4, 1). 


(c) Educational purpose 


‘What does the wise man hope to effect by his pursuit of the 
beloved? He will want to help him to mature from endowment for 
virtue to virtue itself. Or so it would be natural to expect, particu- 
larly in view of the Platonic precedent, e.g. Symp. 209 Bc: 


‘So he welcomes beautiful bodies in preference to ugly ones, 
seeing that he is pregnant. And if he encounters a soul that 
is beautiful and noble and naturally endowed («pudt), he 
gives an emphatic welcome to the combination of the two. 
In relation to this person he is at once well supplied with 
‘arguments about virtue and regarding the sort of person the 
‘g00d man should be and what pursuits he should engage 
in, and he tries to educate him. 


‘Two texts do something to confirm the expectation. First is a 
textually corrupt passage in Stobaeus, which supplies a Stoic 
definition of the science of love (11 66.6-8): 


It is knowledge ofthe chase after naturally endowed young 
people, [2 knowledge] which is directed towards turning 
them to living in accordance with virtue. 


™ For further discustion of the definitions these words of Zeno inspired see 
Appendix B. For observations on the role of sogula, ‘natural endowment 
{for virewe’, in early Stoic ethics se A.M. loppolo, Aristome di Cho, pp. 120-3. 
A political application of the ides is reported by’ Arius Didymus: “The ran 
‘who has sense will one day be king, and he will live with «king who manifests 
‘both natural endowment and the desire to learn’ (Stob. 1 
repetition ofthe phrase tnpaivaw sipuley). There it more 
‘attractiveness in Appendix C. 
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‘Directed towards turning’ corresponds to a rather insecure read- 
jing in the Greek text;*? and to get it to say ‘to living in accordance 
with virtue’ an emendation is necessary” (although it is obvious 
that this isthe sense required). If these problems may be set aside, 
it transpires that the erotic chase spoken of in [A] has a missionary 
‘im: care and indeed conversion of the soul. An educational pur- 
pose likewise emerges from a further passage of Athenacus (563 2): 


You [sc. the Stoics) are oglers of boys, and in this alone 
‘emulate the founder of your philosophy Zeno the Phoeni~ 
cian, who never consorted with a woman, but always with 
boy-friends, as Antigonus of Carystus records in his Life 
of him, For you are always repeating that itis necessary to 
Jove not bodies but soul: you who say that we should keep 
‘on with those we are in love with until they are 28 years old. 


Admittedly this quotation, like the definition of the science of love, 
talks about the Stoics in general, not Zeno. But the highly specific 
recommendation that the erotic relationship should be kept on 
until the tpcouevos, the boy-friend, is 28, once more points to the 
Republic. Not only does it fit with Zeno’s stress on the sage’s 
attention to ethical promise: moral maturation takes longer than 
physical, so the Stoic tpcspevos remains an tpdyevos well into the 
time of life at which his non-Stoic contemporary would have 
graduated to the role of tpdomns. The numerical precision is rem- 
iniscent of nothing so much as the rules Plato and Aristotle, in 
their political writings, lay down in their educational legislation.** 


1 opt for mpis wphywr P; Wachsmuth emends to nporpernty. 
‘The gist inthe same. For protreptic to virtue and philosophy asa characteristic 
sctivity of the sage see St0b. 11 104.10-105.6. 

% The MSS have tri thy 1c’ Sper, printed by Wachsmuth, His note in 
the app. crit. saggets ti 18 ax’ Spey, which seems on the right lines, 

% CE. Pl. Rep. $37 4-40; Ar. Pol. 1335 ba6f, 1336 b3f, who follows ‘those 
who divide ife into periods of seven years’. ‘There is other evidence besides 


‘Athen. $63 i that the Stoics also adhered to a scheme of seven-year periods: 
‘the notorious conflict in the sources over whether they thought reaton was 

” 'SVF 1 83) oF the more plentifuly and 
convincingly attested 14 (A&t. v 23. 1 = SVF 1 764: Schol. ad Plat. Alcib. I, 
. 121 wand Stob. I 317, 21 = SVF 1 149). Marrou (Histoire de Education 
dans I’Anciquitd (Paris 1965, 6th ed), p. 161), writes as follows: ‘Hippocrate, 
‘nous dit-on, partageait la vie humaine en huit périodes de sept ana: 'édueation 
classique réclamait pour elle les trois premitres, que désignent les noms de 
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‘Where else in mainstream Stoic literature than in Zeno’s Republic 
‘would one expect to find a similar legislative provision? 


(d) Making friends 

Zeno's Republic, if we may believe Athenaeus (561 c, cited in 
‘Section 11), represented friendship at least as a consequence of 
love. Whether interpreting Zeno or not, Chrysippus made friend- 
ship its actual object; and it is this view which is incorporated into 
{B} (D.L. vit 130): 

Love is an attempt to make friends, on account of beauty 

being apparent: its object is not sexual intercourse, but 

friendship. At all events, TIhrasonides, although he had the 

woman he loved in his power, abstained from intercourse 

with her because she hated him. So love has friendship as 

{ts object, as in fact Chrysippus says in On Love, and it is 

‘not a matter for censure. 


A lover often hopes that, if his beloved reciprocates his affection, 
the two of them will be friends, and indeed achieve a friendship 
special in quality. Plato’s Lysis is striking testimony that ancient 
Greek lovers entertained the same hope. But there was pre- 
sumably a particular ethical twist to this story as told by Zeno or 
Chrysippus. Only good or wise men can be friends; the object of 
‘a wise man’s love is someone naturally endowed for virtue, but 
not yet virtuous. It seems to follow that love in a sense aims to 
transcend itself. If the lover succeeds in helping his beloved ma- 
ture into virtue, it is then no longer love but friendship which 
is an appropriate relationship with him. Friendship consummates 
Jove ~ and replaces it.** 


sexuality 
® Ttappears that Diogenes of Babylon actually spoke of friendship as the xDos, 
‘goal or fulfilment, of love: Phid. Mus. p. 17.1115; cf. p. 84.35-40. 
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Which is more fundamental? The disinterested concern that my 
beloved achieve virtue (cf. (c) above)? Or the pursuit of him, in 
the attempt to get him to be my friend? The authors of definitions 
[A] and [B] in effect take the second option. Rightly so. My 
‘concern is not the impartial desire that those with the right make- 
up for virtue should realize their promise, still less the impersonal 
wish that virtue should be achieved where there is the potentiality 
for it. It is my beloved I want to achieve virtue, because he is or 
could be in a particular relationship with me: which is not in- 
‘compatible with wanting it for his sake, not mine.™* 


Iv 


Zeno's view that Love is a god who contributes to the safety of the 
city cries out for demythologization. In the light of the evidence 
about his teaching on love reviewed in Section III, we might 
reformulate it as the thesis that erotic love promotes the security 
of the communist state whose institutions are referred to at D.L. 
vit 32-3. Does this thesis have anything to recommend it as 
piece of socio-political analysis? Certainly there are grounds for a 
positive answer if we consider the ancient Greek phenomenon of 
homosexual love. 

‘We are not here concerned with homosexuality as a stable and 
often exclusive sexual orientation, with deep roots in the psychol- 
‘ogy of the individual. What Zeno presumably had in mind was the 
kind of acculturated homosexual behaviour among the ancient 
Greeks in which particularly upper-class young males, both adult 
and adolescent, quite generally engaged for a limited period of 
their lives, before graduating to marriage and fatherhood. It is 
‘what George Devereux calls pseudo-homosexuality.* Its classic 
representatives are Achilles and Patroclus in myth, and Harmo- 
dius and Aristogeiton in history. The excitable romantic atmo- 


% Disinterestedness in friendship is insisted on by the Stoics (D.L. vit 124): 
“They say that friendship exists only among the morally good, on account of 
thee likeness; and they say that it iss kind of sharing in the affairs of lif, in 
which we treat our fiends as we do ourselves." On the Stoic conception of 
{tiendship see further JC. Praise, Phila. La notion 'amiié dan le pilo- 
sophie antique (Pati 1974) 348-73. 

% G, Devereux, ‘Greek pocudo-homosexuality and the “Greek miracle™, Symb. 
Oil. 43.1967) 69-92. 
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sphere of the gymnasia in which it flourished in classical Athens 
(or at any rate the Athens of his imagination) is memorably de- 
picted in Plato’s dialogues. 

Ancient Greek homosexuality has been much discussed in re- 
cent years from many points of view. But there is one observation 
made in one way or another by various authors which seems 
fundamental. I quote the formulation in Dover's study Greek 
Homosexuality: 

‘The Greek city-state was continuously confronted with the 

problem of survival in competition with aggressive neigh- 

‘bours, and for this reason the fighter, the adult male citizen, 

was the person who mattered. The power to deliberate and 

take political decisions and the authority to approve or 

disapprove of social and cultural innovation were strongly 

vested in the adult male citizens of the community; the 

inadequacy of women as fighters promoted a general deval- 

uation of the intellectual capacity and emotional stability 

‘of women; and the young male was judged by such in- 

dication as he afforded of his worth as a potential fighter. 

‘Sparta and Crete alone went to the length of construct- 

jing a society in which familial and individual relationships 

were both formally and effectively subordinated to military 

‘organization; elsewhere varied and fluctuating degrees of 

compromise between the claims of community, family and 

individual prevailed. Males tended to group themselves to- 

‘gether for military, politcal, religious and social purposes 

to a degree which fell short of welding them into # totally 

efficient fighting-machine but was nevertheless enough to 

inhibit the full development of intimacy between husband 

and wife or between father and son. 
‘The organization of Sparta and Crete on a military model is 
especially pertinent to our concerns. A society organized as a 
fighting-machine will necessarily give the family a reduced role 
and status, and thereby diminish the value and significance of 
the vertical relationships of parent and child, young and old, as 
well as the importance of marriage. By the same token the hor- 
izontal or near-horizontal relationship between male adolescent 


™ Dover, Greek Homosexualicy, pp. 201-2. 
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and young unmarried adult male is bound to grow in importance 
and intensity. Society will encourage and exploit it. It is to be 
expected that in this context homosexuality will flourish: it is 
highly functional. 

‘That it did flourish at Sparta and in Crete seems clear from the 
evidence, which is admittedly scrappy and already distorted by 
moralizing preoccupations or other prejudices.” Plato had plenty 
of reason to want to think the best of Crete and Sparta. Notori- 
‘ously he disapproves of the way that in these states the organiza- 
tion of common meals and gymnastic exercises has led, as he 
believes, to the perversions, as he sees it, of homosexual inter- 
course (Laws 636 AB, 836 nc). Aristotle agrees that homosexuality 
is prevalent among the Cretans (Pol. 127223~6), but portrays the 
Spartans as weakened rather by compulsive attraction to their 
women (1269612~70a11). However this seems to be a fallacious 
inference from the power of women in Spartan society.*’The most 
remarkable text relating to Crete is a passage of Strabo (10.4.20-1) 
reproducing an account in Ephorus (mid-fourth century) of ritua- 
lized homosexual rape of a boy by his tpaott}s. For Sparta we have 
not only general accounts of laws and customs but the detail of 
political and military history, on which Anton Powell comments 
that ‘references to particular homosexual attachments of Spartans 
are conspicuous even by Greek standards’.” For example: 


‘We read....in Xenophon’s Hellenika of a Spartan comman- 
der, Anaxibios, who found himself in a hopeless military 
position and chose, with fellow officers, to stand his ground 
and die. The rest of the force fled, save for Anaxibios’ 
‘renbuct, who stayed by his side, evidently until death. 
‘Xenophon’ point in referring to this devoted individual by 
his sexual status, and not by his name, is probably that the 
sexuality (sc. of the relationship) produced the exceptional 
loyalty. 


¥ CE Dover, Greek Homosexuality, Ch. 1V, Section A. 
™ On which see eg. P-A. Cartiedge, ‘Spartan wives: liberation or licence?’, CQ 
31 (1981) 84-105; A.S. Bradford, ‘Gynaikokratoumenoi: did Spartan women 
‘ule Spartan men?’, Ancient World 14 (1986) 13 f.;S. Hodkinson, ‘Inheritance, 
‘marriage and demography: perspectives upon the success and decline of classi- 


» A-Powell, Athens and Sparta (London 1988). 25. 
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Powell’s interpretation is supported by a passage in Xenophon’s 
‘Symposium (8.35) which claims that Spartan tpactal make their 
tpcpevor so virtuous that even if stationed in the battle-line with 
strangers apart from their lovers they are just as ashamed to desert 
their comrades-in-arms, 

From our point of view two pieces of information in Plutarch’s 
Lycurgus are particularly interesting. First, he makes paederasty 
part of the éycoyf, the fearsome education system compulsory for 
all Spartan boys (L.yc. 17-18). One notable provision of the éyoyA 
(as also in Crete) was that authority over an adolescent was trans- 
ferred from the father to the community, and responsibility for 
his further upbringing was then vested by it in specially appointed 
officials. It appears that he would normally acquire an tpaor}s and 
that the ipaortts would gain kudos, or lose face if his tpaopevos did 
poorly in tests of virtue and intelligence. The tpacwis will pre~ 
sumably have served as a role-model for the tpdpevos, although 
whether the evidence is sufficient to support the idea that he 
could be regarded as engaged in educating or training him, or in 
displaced fathering, seems more moot. Cartledge™ (who with 
Dover and Devereux thinks he could) is certainly persuasive in 
his suggestion that the friendship of an older (but not much 
older) person, himself a full member of the citizen-body, would 
have provided the adolescent with a way of coping with the co- 
lossal stress of the Spartan system, and with the ambivalence 
about other human beings, especially adults, which it must have 
induced. 

‘The other Plutarch text deserving attention is really only a 
single sentence (Lyc. 25.1): 

‘Men under the age of thirty absolutely never went to mar- 

ket, but had the transactions necessary for the management 

of their houscholds carried out for them by means of theit 

kinamen and tpaoral. 
tis hard to know what to make of this. The impression left by the 
ancient evidence on homosexuality in general, not contradicted by 
the Spartan material, is that tpactai themselves were normally 


» Paul Cartledge, “The politics of Spartan pederasty’, PCPS 207 (1981) 17-36, 
at. 28. Cf. n. 33 below. 
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unmarried young men of between twenty and thirty.” Hodkinson 
offers the plausible suggestion that the restriction reported by 
Plutarch was a survival ‘from an earlier period when men were 
not permitted to marry until thirty when they finally left the 
&ywyf and became fully adult’. There could be an obvious 
itary rationale for forbidding marriage before thirty, and for 
encouraging tpacty}s and tpcpevos to maintain their relationship 
until the younger of them reached that age. Here we are in the 
realm of speculation — but fascinatingly close to the Stoic injunc- 
tion to continue with one’s épcspevos until he is twenty-eight. 

‘There can be no reasonable doubt, then, that homosexuality 
‘was a key ingredient of the Spartan social system. Its rationale, 
as I have argued, is presumably to be seen in its contribution to 
the cohesiveness of the male club which was Sparta. Some of 
its features, notably the two we have identified in Plutarch's 
Lycurgus, are parallel to ideas about love which were presented, 
if 1 am right, in Zeno’s Republic. Indeed, in the hands of the 
moralists Sparta becomes even more like Zeno's city. Here is 
Xenophon (Lac. Pol. 2.13~14): 

If someone, who was himself what a person should be, 
admired a boy's soul, and tried to make of him a friend 
without reproach and to associate with him, he (sc. Lycur- 
gus] would approve and think this to be education of the 
finest sort. But if someone was clearly desiring a boy's body, 
he ruled that this was very shameful, and made lovers in 
‘Sparta abstain from their boy-friends no less than parents 
abstain from sex with their children and brothers from 
brothers. But I am not surprised some do not believe this. 
For in many cities the laws do not oppose lust for boys. 


Although the tpacrt)s—tpaspevos relationship appears to have had 
its place within the context of the yoy, Xenophon’s treatment 
of homosexual love as itself 1oabela (education) is doubtless an 
‘unconvincing exercise in idealization — Platonization, in fact. If 
the name of Zeno were substituted for Lycurgus the passage 


% So Dover, Greek Homosexuality, p. 171; F. Bufftre, Brot adolescent (Paris 
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would constitute an excellent paraphrase of his teaching in the 
Republic. 

Indeed, the Spartan constitution as described by writers like 
Critias, Xenophon and Dicaearchus was very likely one of the 
models Zeno followed in working out the proposals of the Re- 
public, as of course it was for Plato too in his Republic. For what 
it is worth, Plutarch probably actually tells us as much (Lye. 
311-3): 

Tt was not this that was Lycurgus’ main achievement, to 
leave the city exercising leadership over # great number of 
other: ». Rather, he thought that, as in the life of a single 
‘man, so happiness for a whole city comes into being from 
virtue and concord with itself. So he ordered it and brought 
it into harmony with this in view, that having achieved a 
liberal and self-sufficient form of life they might continue 
in it for a very long time by practising self-restraint. This 
is what Plato too took as the principle of his constitution 
lor, of the Republic], and Diogenes and Zeno and all those 
who have tried to say something on these matters and win 
approval for doing so, even though they have left only 
writings and theories. But he brought into the light not 
writings and theories, but constitution not copied [or, 
inimitable} and achieved in practice. And to those who take 
the view that the disposition which is said to belong to 
the wise man is something that could not really exist, he has 
iven a demonstration of a whole city philosophizing. It is 
therefore no surprise that his reputation exceeds all those 
who have ever practised politics among the Greeks. 


Strictly speaking this passage says only that the philosophers 
‘worked out their schemes on the same principle as Lycurgus did, 


* Cp thn emma Cem taney ered heme oreo t compen 
‘an educational with « genital relationship" (Dover, Greek Homosexualicy, 
i. 02) see e.g. Marrou, Histoire de 'Education, Pt. Ch. 111 ‘De la péérastic 
‘Somme Education. Twill give you good advice, like a father to his son says 
‘Theognis 1049-50; and according to Plutarch the tpaois rules the vaigénooy 
(adolescent) as the nurse does the infant, the teacher the boy, and the law aad 
‘general the man . 
gone 
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not that they borrowed it from him. But when Plutarch says that 
Lycurgus’ constitution was éuluntov, he probably means that it 
‘was not a copy of someone else’s — like Plato’s and the rest. In any 
case there is other evidence that Zeno had the Spartan system in 
mind. 

First, we know that Zeno’s close associate Persseus of Citium 
wrote a Spartan Constitution, as well as a critique of Plato's Laws 
in seven books (D.L. vit 36). It is tempting to infer that this 
reflects a wish on Zeno’s part to distance his political theorizing 
from Plato's while stressing the Spartan connection. We have no 
information about the content of Persaeus’ attack on the Laws, in 
which there is much that is incompatible with what we know of 
Zeno's Republic: e.g. ~ to take just one example - emphatic provi- 
sion for law courts (766 p) and temples (778 8c). But Plato begins 
with a discussion of the Spartan and Cretan constitutions (624 A 
{f.);and he singles out for particular criticism their encouragement 
of homosexuality (636 —p) and their prohibition on the drinking 
of wine (636 k ff.). Given what we know of Zeno's position, and 
in view of the sensitivity of the issue and the prominence Plato 
accords it, it is hard to conceive that Persaeus’ reply did not 
include a defence of homosexual love and by the same token of 
Spartan practice. We also know that Zeno and his pupils had 
things to say about the drinking of wine. The question whether 
the wise man will get drunk was apparently a standard topic of 
discussion among the early Stoics, for reasons that are unknown. 
Pethaps Persaeus’ preoccupation with the Laws supplies a clue. 


% So eg. P. Metlan, ‘Alexander the Great or Antiphon the Sophist?, CP 4s 
(1950) 161-6, at pp. 16t~2, and HL. C. Baldry, "Zeno's ideal state’, JHS 79 
(1959) 3-15) at. 8, ejecting the interpretation of W.W. Tarn, Alexander 
the Greac (Cambridge 1948), Vol. 11 p-418. Merian makes a great deal of the 
point that vs wodrmls (rendered ‘coosttution for Republic)" above) means 
‘Constitution’ not ‘Republi’. How does he know? Even if his view is correct, 
Pocarch ts obviously thinking of the Books called Republic writin by Pato, 
‘Zeno and Diogenes. A further objection by Merlan mises equally badly. "It 
Spars was the basis for Zeno's ls Tarn hell] how ea Tarn expaio 
that ini Zeno defended (or advocated) promiscuity? In Lycurgus’ Sparta the 
{ntitution of marriage was highly respected." But obviously Zeno could have 
‘edmired the communism and homosexual ethos of Spartan life, while also 
thinking thatthe Spartans, in maincaining the institution of marriage, did not 
0 far enough in that direction. ‘These isa good general introduction to the 
‘Question of Zeno's interest in Sparta in ELN. Tigerstedt, The Legend of Sparta 
‘in Classical Antigicy u Uppsala 1974) pp. 41-8 (with notes at pp. 317-27). 

°% For some discussion see my paper ‘The eylogisms of Zeno of Citium' Phrom- 
‘cis 33 (3983) 31-58, a pp. 41-3. 
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‘The issue might have been conceived of by the Stoics as a problem 
put on the agenda of political philosophy by Plato in the Lawes. If 
80, Persaeus’ critique too would doubtless have engaged with the 
question. The more junior Sphaerus is credited (D.L. vit 178) 
with On Lycurgus and Socrates, in three books, and On the Spartan 
Constitution, in at least three books (we have a quotation from the 
third).* Sphacrus’ interest in the subject was probably more 
complex than Persaeus’. His Stoic (or, as I am arguing, Zenonian) 
‘enthusiasm for Sparta will have found expression of some sort in 
his role as adviser to Cleomenes III, and was perhaps shaped in 
part by his experience in the job. For what it is worth, again 
Plutarch tells us that he assisted Cleomenes in the reintroduction 
and reform of the &yeoy4 (Plu. Cleom. 113 cf. 2).7 

Second, while most of the institutional proposals in Zeno’s 
Republic known to us were probably inspired mostly by reflection 
on Plato's Republic or by conversation with Crates, the Spartan 
model might well have reinforced his objection to the standard 
Greek educational system (item (1) on Cassius’ list), and provides 
the only obvious antecedent for his teaching on the importance of 
love in the education of the young, at any rate insofar as this is 
seen as contributing to the cohesion of the state. 

‘The greater the similarity between Zeno’s city and an idealized 
Sparta, the more obvious the rationale of the ipaoth}s-tpdouevos 
relationship in it; ie. if Zeno envisages not merely a communist 
‘state designed to achieve maximum concord among its citizens, 
but a state organized as though it were a male club, we can explain 
the elevation of Love to the status of a deity protecting the security 
of the city in the same terms as Dover employs to account for 
homosexuality at Sparta. 


% Athenacus 1v 141 co: information about the tméswo, i. after-dinner savouries 
fat the common meal, also the subject of quotations from Persaeus? Spartan 
Constitution (140 ur) and Dicacarchus’ Tripoliticas (14% ac). The Tripoliris 
(Cl Cie. ad Aut. xu 32 ~ fr. 70 W.) is often taken to be the same work a8 the 
‘Constitution of the Spartiates ascribed to him in the Suda s.v. (= fe. 1 W.). For 
further discussion see Elizabeth Rawson, The Spartan Tradivion in European 
Thought (Oxford 1969), pp. 82-3. 

» Sphaerus has sometimes been supposed to have exercised a much more ex- 
{tensive influence on the Spartan revolution than Plutarch explicitly attests 
implausibly, in my view (cf. Tigerstede, The Legend of Sparta 11 pp. 68-70). 
For a contrary opinion see the recent review of the evidence, with good 
bibliography, in Erskine, The Hellenistic Stoa, Ch. 6. 
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‘So was Zeno’s city a male club? Were women treated as second- 
class citizens? We know that Zeno’s Republic like Plato's advo- 
‘cated that (i) women be held in common. But we have no explicit 
information as to whether Zeno like Plato proposed that (ii) they 
qualify for the same political responsibilities as men. It is easy to 
make the mistake of assuming that assent to (i) must go hand in 
hand with assent to (ii). But Plato argues the two points quite 
separately in Rep. V, on distinct grounds. (i) is based on considera- 
tion of what is required if the guardians are to live as harmonious 
‘life as possible, (ii) on an examination of the natural capacities 
of the two sexes. So we cannot infer Zeno’s commitment to (ii) 
from his allegiance to (j). Is there any other evidence which might 
‘enable us to determine his attitude to (ii)? 

‘Stoic ethics is deeply concerned with human nature, and par- 
ticularly with the rationality all humans have in common. We 
nowhere find the sort of differentiation between male and female 
capacities made by Aristotle. ‘There is even some reason to think 
that the school explicitly rejected Aristotle's position, which 
‘makes women and slaves naturally inferior kinds of human being. 
According to Lactantius the Stoics ruled that slaves and women 
should philosophize; and he plausibly suggests that this was be- 
cause they saw no difference between their capacities for wisdom 
and those of men (Inst. 11 255 cf. also Musonius Rufus ap. Stob. 
11 23$.23~239.29, 244.6-247.2). The suggestion receives support 
from a book title of Cleanthes: On the thesis that the same virtue 
belongs to both a man and a woman (D.L. vit 175), and from 
evidence that Chrysippus subscribed to the thesis (Phid. de piet. 
col. v 8-115 ef. Antisthenes, D.L. vi 12). Moreover, Zeno’s Re- 
public abolishes distinctions in dress between men and women, 
presumably because he holds that there is no fundamental differ- 
ence in nature between them. He surely has no reason, therefore, 
for discriminating with respect to the functions of citizenship be- 
‘tween morally good men ‘and morally good women. We should 
conclude that he is committed to 

Yet if this is Zeno's considered position, itis hard not to suspect 
sexism and false consciousness at work in his doctrine about the 
love of the wise for young persons and its role in preserving the 
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city. Is it not probable that when he talks of love he means love by 
‘men for adolescent males? Do not the Platonic and Spartan reso- 
‘nances of his teaching make this the likeliest interpretation? Has 
Zeno not forgotten — at least temporarily ~ that women can be 
sages and so citizens too?% 

‘Unfortunately the evidence is insufficient for a decisive answer 
to these questions. Nonetheless there are one or two considera- 
tions which support the view (albeit indirectly) that Zenonian love 
is a chase after morally promising girls — as well as boys. 

First is the precedent of Plato's Republic. Plato’s guardians 
include women as well as men; and therefore homosexual love 
could not for him have the same dynamic unifying function it may 
rationally assume in an essentially male community like Sparta. 
‘What binds Plato's city (or its governors) together is not, as with 
Zeno, love, but a general sympathy and a universal sense of kin- 
ship between young and old, male and female (462 a-465 8). This 
is what one might call a heterosexual rethinking of the Greek 
conception of Kriegshameradschaft, Plato does follow Greek tradi- 
tion in associating love with spirit on the battle-field, but no doubt 
because his community of guardians is a mixed society he adapts 
the tradition by encouraging love of either sex (468 »-c). Here is 
remarkable testimony to the penetration and tenacity of Plato’s 
political insight, given the intensity of his descriptions of the 
tpacr\s-tpdouevos relationship in the Symposium and Phaedrus, 
and the high intellectual, moral and aesthetic claims he makes 
for it. 

‘Second, we have good reason to believe that in his Republic Zeno 
discussed the physical intercrural intercourse (B:aynpioyss) dis- 
tinctive of homosexual relationships (Phid. On the Stoics, col. xv. 
1-93 Plu. quaest. conv. 653 8). Sextus preserves fragments of what 
he wrote on the subject, whether from the Republic or elsewhere 
(cf. D.L. vit 34, which makes Art of Love or Conversations alterna- 
tive possibilities). Zeno evidently ruled that like all sexual inter- 
course it is indifferent for virtue and happiness (cf. Sextus PH 1 
160, 111 2005 Origen Contra Celsum tv 45), and that consequently 


% For discussion of this kind of false consciousness in earlier Greek politcal 
philosophy see my ‘Ideology and Philosophy in Aristotle's Theory of Slavery’, 
in G. Patzig (e4.), Aritorles “Polish” (Gettingen 1990). 
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(M x1 190 = PH mt 245): 


Do not have intercourse with the youngster you love in 
preference to the one you don't (or vice versa), or with a 
female in preference to a male (or vice versa). For it is not 
the case that one thing suits and is suitable for the one you 
do, another for the one you don't, or one thing for females, 
another for males, but rather just the same. 


‘What this text shows is that in thinking about love and homo- 
sexuality Zeno (1) was alert to the need to consider relations with 
young women as well as with young men, and (2) found no reason 
to treat the two sexes differently in one important matter (admit- 
tedly not Zenonian love proper)” 

On balance, therefore, we must conclude that Zeno’s city was 
no more a male club than was Plato's. 

Yet an interesting contrast with Plato suggests itself. I have 
argued that because Plato makes guardians of women as well as 
‘men, he makes the bond which ties them together not homosexual 
love (as in Sparta), but the sympathy and mutual commitment 
characteristic of the family. Perhaps Zeno thought this was a 


% ‘The material on Brounpropts is Cynic in tone (although cf. Plato Phdr. 230 x~ 
234 ): which suggests a further consideration in favour of the view that 
Zeno's treatment of love was not exclusively bomosexual in orientation. For 
Zeno was a popil of Crates (D.L. vi 105, vit 2-4, ete, confirmed by the 
‘existence of a work entitled Recollection of Crates in the catalogue of his books 
(uit 4); & story about Crates is also recorded in Zeno's Anecdotes (Xpden, vi 
91~2)). And the love of Hipparchia for Crates, his logo and his way of life, was 
such at to achieve recognition in Diogenes Laertius’ Life of Crate (v1 96; cf. 
Bpictet. Diss. ut 22, 76). She was notorious for wearing the same clothing 
1s her husband and indeed for living the same life-style (v1 93, 97-8). The 
‘evidence i all anecdotal, but there is plenty of i (see G. Giannantoni, Socrati- 
corm Religuiae (Naples 1983) 1 712-15 [= V H 19-26]) and it presumably 
Constitutes a case of ‘no smoke without fire’. It seems not unlikely that the 
(Cynic marriage of Crates and Hipparchia will have done something to shape 
Zeno's conception of love. There is one text (Clem. Paidag. 11, 74) which 
“appears to describe a sort of person the sage might appropriately Jove ~ and it 
is a male type (see Appendix C). But we cannot infer from it that Zeno believed 


‘apparently 

Sponlv, TOO” tours Zamomnds, P. Oxy 1082 Fr. 4.13-14 (latest edition with 
‘commentary by E. Livres, Studi Cercdei (Bonn 1986) 140-38). But while this 
_may give fair reflection ofthe impression early Stoic theory and practice made 
‘on people, i cannot be taken at «full and sccurate summary of doctrine. 
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wrong turning on Plato’s part: the intensity of love — of course a 
sublimated Platonic form of love ~ must remain the cement of 
society; but let it be heterosexual as well as homosexual. In which 
ccase Zeno’s city will have retained the advantages of the male club 
without its philosophically unjustifiable restriction to males. 


vI 


Athenaeus claimed that according to Zeno love brings about 
friendship, freedom and concord. Examination of other evidence 
has enabled us to elucidate the meaning of the thesis about love 
and friendship, confirming its presence and establishing its role 
in the Republic. What of freedom and concord? 

‘There is good reason to think that what Athenaeus says about 
concord certainly reflects something put forward in the Republic. 
Anxiety about odors in Athens at the end of the Peloponnesian 
‘War seems to have been the catalyst which made of éuévoia, 
concord, a key word in the vocabulary of politics and political 
philosophy, employed initially and fundamentally to formulate a 
precondition of the internal stability of the state. This is the way 
itis used in Book tv of Plato's Republic, where duSvora is identified 
with cwppoaivn, i.e. with one of the cardinal excellences the 
ideal state must exemplify, and where indeed the class system 
central to Plato’s theory is so devised as to create the optimal 
conditions for the emergence of 6ydvora (Rep. 431 D432 A). It 
would accordingly be no surprise to find it taking centre stage 
in Zeno’s political philosophy as well, given that his Republic 
inherits so much from Plato's. 

From antecedent probability we turn to the indirect evidence 
of Arius Didymus’ account of Stoic ethics." He implies that 
“ For the evidence and an excellent discussion of it sce J. de Romilly, “Vocabu- 

lnice et propagande ou les premiers empiois du mot bydvon’, in Aidlanger de 

Linguistique et de Philoogie Gracques offers & Pierre Chantroine (Pati 1972), 
1» There a forher indirect evidence in the fct that Chysippt’treatne On 

Concord was evidently a political work at any rate to the same extent as Zeno's 

‘Republic was political. For it clearly contained different definitions of “ree? 

‘and ‘slave? (ey terms in Zeno's Republic, of course: D.L. vit 32-3): s0€ 

‘tbcars 247 ih DAL 13: The Seine ie ec of 

if speculative treatment in Erskine, The Hellenistic Sioa, Ch. 2. 
(Garyulpps' toe vey ily eacaptd ter cst craa wh Zaro eat 
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the Stoics defined friendship in terms of concord. At Stob. 11 
106.12-17 the following argument is recorded: 
‘Moreover they hold the view that every fool is also at 
‘enmity with the gods. For enmity is lack of harmony with 
regard to the affairs of life and discord, just as friendship 
is harmony and concord. But the morally bad are in dis- 
harmony with the gods with regard to the affairs of life. So 
‘every fool is at enmity with the gods. 
Stob. 11 108.15~18 transmits a thesis about friendship which clear- 
ly derives ultimately from Zeno’s Republic, and supports it with 
‘an argument which relies on the same definitional equivalence: 
“They leave friendship something found among only the 
wise. For only among these is concord about the affairs of 
life to be found. Concord is knowledge of common goods. 


‘The notion of concord being employed here was elucidated at the 
very beginning of Arius Didymus’ section on the wise and the 
foolish (Stob. 11 93.19-94.6): 


‘They say that all good things are common to the morally 
‘800d, inasmuch as the person who benefits one of his neigh- 
‘bours also benefits himself. Concord is knowledge of com- 
‘mon goods, which is why all the morally good are in con- 
‘cord with each other ~ because they are in harmony in the 
affairs of life. But the morally bad, being in disharmony 
with one another, are enemies and given to doing ill to one 
‘another and foes. 


In what sense is concord knowledge of common goods? The Stoics 
presumably have in mind the knowledge shared by the wise that 
‘goods (i.e. in Stoic theory virtues and virtuous actions) benefit all 
the wise and morally good, or at any rate all of those who are 
neighbours. If you and I know that any good benefits both of us, 
‘we are evidently at one both in the fact of our intellectual agree- 
ment and more importantly in our recognition of the equality 
between us ~ viz. that each of us is in as advantageous a position 


bby such concepts as freedom and concord in the Republic. He discussed the 
related concept of kingship in 2 work entitled: On Zene’s hoving used words in 
the underivative sense (plan), according to DL. vit 122. 
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{as the other with respect to virtuous actions. The connection with 
harmony is not as crystal clear as it might be. But in an earlier 
‘passage Arius Didymus informs us that the Stoics define harmony 
as ‘shared belief about the affairs of life’ (Stob.  74.4-5). When 
such shared belief is based on the knowledge possessed by the 
‘sages that the virtuous actions of any one benefit them all, it is 
conjecture ~not merely harmony but concord. I guess that a full 
definition of concord would have read: ‘shared belief about the 
affairs of life, brought about by knowledge of common goods’. 
‘The short formula ‘knowledge of common goods’ simply picks out 
that element in the full definition which distinguishes concord from 
harmony, neglecting to specify e.g. the requirement that concord 
be shared between persons (it is not credible that such a require- 
ment was not accepted by the Stoics). 

‘The details of this account of friendship and concord cannot be 
presumed to be Zeno’s work. But Stob. 11 93.19-94.6 is Arius 
Didymus’ core statement about the community with one another 
enjoyed by the wise and morally good, and as such likely to have 
‘Zenonian ancestry. And unless Zeno himself had coupled friend- 
ship and concord in such a way as to suggest that friendship was 
to be understood in terms of concord, it is hard to conceive that 
such an account would have been elaborated. If the account is a 
fair reflection of what Zeno had in mind, it will follow that for him 
ove brings about concord just inasmuch as it brings about friend- 
ship: what causes the coming about of state of affairs S thereby 
‘causes the coming about of the definiens of S. 


vil 


‘The connection between love and freedom is more problematical. 
‘Stoicism took freedom to be a moral characteristic: ‘the power of 
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independent action’ (D.L. vit 121). Very likely it is this moral 
freedom which Zeno in the Republic denied to all except the 
‘morally good (D.L. vit 33), and very likely for the Socratic reason 
that none but the good and wise choose to do what they really 
‘want. It is hard to see how this has anything to do with love or 
friendship. 

‘More sense can be made of what Athenaeus reports if we take 
freedom as political freedom, construed as the freedom of the 
state from tyrannical rule or from subjection to a foreign power. 
‘This is how Athenaeus himself understood Zeno, as becomes clear 
when we continue the quotation (561 ¢-562 4): 


Pontianus said that Zeno of Citium took Love to be a god 
‘who brings about friendship and freedom, and again con- 
cord, but nothing else. That is why in the Republic he said 
that Love is a god, there as a helper in furthering the safety 
‘of the city. But that those who preceded Zeno in philosophy 
also knew Love as a holy being, separated from everything 
ignoble, is clear from the fact that in the gymnasia statues 
are erected of him along with Hermes and Heracles, the 
first presiding over logos, the second over strength: when 
these are united, friendship and concord are born; and for 
those who pursue them it is by means of them that the 
noblest freedom also grows. The Athenians were 80 far 
from supposing that Love presides over any sexual inter- 
‘course, that although the Academy is quite obviously con- 
secrated to Athena, they have put up a statue of Love right 
there and make sacrifices to him along with her. The people 
‘of Thespiae celebrate the Festival of Love (‘Epustibia) as 
they [sc. the Athenians] do the Athenaea or Elians the 
Olympia or Rhodians the Festival of the Sun (AAlea). And 
in general, Love is honoured at offerings made atthe public 


“ Although the evidence that this was the Stoic rationale ofthe doctrine isnot 
‘as song as could be desired, the coincidence of thought in Dio Or. xv 16, = 
‘SVE 1336) and Philo quod omnis probus lider up. 454.12 f. Mang. (= SVE 
tu 363; cf. p. 454.31 {© = SVP mi 363] does not leave the matter in much 
‘oubt, given the Sto cst ofthe definition of freedom in Dio (koowledge of 
that is permitted and what is prevented) the sllogsic pattern of the peces 
‘of reasoning presented by Philo, and thee close dependence on the well- 
‘tested Stoic thesis thatthe morally good man does all things well (expecially 
‘8 developed by Arius Didymus apud Stob. 1 99.9-100.2). 
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‘expense. The Spartans make preliminary sacrifices to Love 
before the troops are drawn up in line of battle, because 
they believe that safety and victory depend on the friend- 
ship of those who are drawn up alongside each other. Again, 
the Cretans order their line of battle so that the most hand- 
‘some of the citizens are alongside each other, and by means 
of them make sacrifice to Love, as Sosicrates records. The 
‘Thebans’ so-called Sacred Band is composed of lovers and 
their boy-friends, indicating the awesomeness of the god, 
‘as they embrace a glorious death in preference to an ignoble 
and reprehensible life. The Samians, as Erxias says in his 
History of Colophon, on dedicating a gymnasium to Love, 
«called the festival they introduced in his honour the Festival 
(of Freedom (‘Exavipia). It was through this god that the 
Athenians, too, got their freedom; and the Peisistratids, 
after they were thrown out, were the first to try to slander 
the acts which concern this god. 


If we follow Athenaeus, our interpretation will look to the example 
of the Spartans and the Cretans, of Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
and of the Sacred Band. Love inspires the mutual commitment 
between citizens which is required if a despot is to be overthrown, 
or if morale is to remain strong in time of crisis and the state to 
be saved from external threat. On this view, Zeno’s inclusion of 
freedom among the benefits secured by love is motivated by re- 
publicanism. He shares the traditional Greek commitment to free- 
‘dom from tyranny, whether internal or external. And he cares for 
freedom as a property of the city itself, not just as a characteristic 
of individuals. 

Athenaeus’ view of what Zeno was saying is consonant both 
with the Spartan ethos of the Republic (cf. Section TV above) and 
with its Platonic model: the Spartan state and the community of 
the guardians are institutions designed for war. But there is a 
difficulty in supposing that Zeno’ s state was similarly militaristic. 
‘The sources breathe no hint of militarism. And one of Philode- 
mus’ proofs of the authenticity of the Republic of Diogenes the 
Cynic consists in a report of a reference by Chrysippus in his On 
Republic to a statement of Diogenes ‘on the uselessness of wea- 
pons’ ~ which Chrysippus appears to have endorsed (On the Stoics 
col. xv 31-xv1 4). Scholars have plausibly inferred that Chry- 
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sippus’ adoption of the idea probably refiects an assertion to the 
same effect in Zeno’s Republic.“ If so, the connection between 
love and freedom suggested by Athenaeus’ comparative material 
will not be Zenonian, for it is mediated by the willingness of lovers 
to fight for their country. 

Why should Diogenes the Cynic have condemned weapons as 
useless? The doxographical account of his teaching at D.L. vt 
70-1 may provide some material pertinent to an answer. The 
central theme of Cynic teaching was Soxnors (exercise or training), 
‘or reévos (suffering or struggle): the only training or struggle worth 
anything was directed towards virtue and moral freedom. From 
D.L. v171 it sounds as though Diogenes may have used a military 
metaphor in this connection, for training is described as ‘capable 
of outright victory over anything’. The text continues: ‘Therefore 
instead of useless struggles we should choose those in accordance 
with nature ~ and live happily.’ There seems a fair chance that 
these ideas provide the context of the remark about weapons. 
Military campaigns and the use of weapons they require are no 
doubt among the forms of struggle Diogenes counts as useless. 
Only moral struggle gives us worthwhile victories.“# The needless 
ness of weapons is likewise something stressed by Crates in his 
poem (D.L. vt 85) on the ideal city — as pointless for the self- 
sufficient Cynic. His ‘citizens’ have in their knapsacks thyme, 
garlic, figs and loaves: 

Consequently they do not go to war with one another for 

these things, nor have they acquired weapons to fight for 

cash or for glory. 
‘The point, I take it, is that what is necessary for self-sufficiency the 
wise man already has so there is no point in fighting over it; what 


‘M So Baldry, JHS 79 (1959) p. 10 with n. 12. 
“ On this theme in Diogenes see M.-O. Goulet-Cazt, L’Asctse Cynique (Paris 
1986); f. also G. Giannantoni, Socraticoram Reliqiae (Rome 1985), Vol. III, 
‘Nota 50, with pertinent texts in Vol. IT, V B 290-331. Particularly relevant is 


those who formerly brought War plentiful in tears upon each other’, he alone 
‘brought in a truce, unarmed among the armed." This is, of course, Diogenizing 
‘rather than Diogenes. 
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is not necessary (cash, glory) is not necessary ~so there is no point 
in fighting for that either. 

Zeno was evidently in a measure of agreement with the Cynic 
view of the exclusive importance of moral virtue for an individual. 
‘This is presumably why he followed the Cynics in rejecting in 
the Republic ‘the ordinary education’ (D.L. vit 325 ef. VI 73, 


and indeed on any view of the &yeoyf,Insistence by him on the 
importance for a person’s happiness of virtue and virtue alone may 
therefore be what is ultimately reflected in Chrysippus’ repetition 
‘of Diogenes’ remark about the usclessness of weapons. 

So far as we can tell, the Cynics in rejecting war did not consider 
whether political freedom might not supply a valid reason for 
fighting as money and glory do not. The values in terms of which 
they conduct their argument are solely individual, not communal. 
From Zeno’s endorsement of the Cynic position we could not infer 
that he had likewise left the issue of political freedom out of 
account, particularly in view of the fact that in giving a key role 
to concord the Republic indubitably appeals to a value that is not 
purely individual. Nonetheless the Cynic antinomianism of so 
much of the Republic places the burden of proof on those who 
‘want to maintain, with respect to any particular communal value, 
that Zeno gave it weight in his scheme of things. The balance 
of probability is that he viewed the idea of fighting for one’s 
country with Cynic aversion for exactly the Cynic’s reasons ~ and 
that this is a point at which he makes a radical departure from the 
‘outlook both of Plato's Republic and of Spartan, and in general 
Greek, civic ideology.” 


‘Cf, Clesathen Homa to Zot 37-8 (Sob. 126, 16-17) which makes sory sod 


111.$-95 marriage: ibid. 1 94.14~17, suicide: D.L. vit 130) and to make the 
wise man the only true general Stob. 1 102.11—13). This last doctrine perhaps 
. Plutarch (Aratus 23) has a nice anecdote about 
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Is there available an explanation of how Zeno thinks love brings 
about freedom which does not require the focus on war inherent 
in Athenacus’ account? An alternative approach might be to sup- 
pose that the only thing love produces strictly speaking is friend- 
ship; and that what Zeno then claimed was that by virtue of the 
friendship of its citizens his state achieved ideals of concord and 
freedom to which political theorists and publicists in fourth- and 
third-century Greece very generally subscribed. We might con- 
jecture that concord and freedom had become almost conventional 
goals of many high-minded political programmes, so that (1) a 
philosopher could understandably regard himself as obliged to 
show that they could be secured by introduction of the political 
system he was recommending, and yet (2) they need not be ideals 
‘which represented anything distinctive or fundamental in his own 
scheme of things. On this view, friendship will have been what 
really mattered to Zeno, not concord and freedom. So even if there 
is a military dimension to the pursuit of concord and freedom, it 
need not be regarded as the significant element in Zeno’s thought 
which it has to be on Athenacus’ account. 

‘The coupling of concord and freedom in political rhetoric is 
easily documented. I select just two from many possible examples. 
Isocrates in the fourth century makes frequent reference to hi 
‘own manifesto calling for concord among the Greeks and cam- 
‘paigns against the barbarians (e.g. Panath. 13, Antidosis 77, Philip 
16, Paneg. 85, 104), oF, as he phrases the ideas at Paneg. 106, 
describing the democracies installed by Athens in the member 
states of the Delian league, they continued ‘free as regards the 
barbarians, without civil strife (oréo1s) as regards themselves’. In 
third-century Athens the same rhetoric is employed by the anti- 
‘Macedonian party led by Chremonides. His decree of 268/7 - still 
in Zeno's lifetime ~ establishing a treaty between Athens and 
‘Sparta speaks inter alia of the creation of a ‘common concord’ 
among the Greeks that revives the old friendship and alliance at 
the time of the Persian Wars, in which they ‘acquired reputation 
for themselves and achieved freedom for the other Greeks’. And 
the decree for Chremonides’ brother Glaucon, about the same 


favoutite among Zeno's doctrines — but the young man from Sicyon had now 
‘taught him s lesson which had changed his mind. 
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time or a little later, establishes a cult of Zeus Eleutherios (god of 
freedom) and of Concord at Plataea, site of the great victory over 
the Persians in 480 B.C., again recalling the struggle ‘against the 
barbarians in defence of the freedom of the Greeks’ 

One has only to reproduce this rhetoric to see the inadequacy 
of the alternative account of why Zeno might have talked in 
the Republic of concord and freedom. The rhetoric, although 
conventional, is irredeemably bellicose. If Zeno in any sense 
meant it, it would be hard to avoid concluding that the Republic 
twas militaristic, contrary to the rest of the evidence. If he did not, 
then the stature of the book is diminished; and we are required to 
believe that, while happy to tear down political conventions on an 
ambitious scale elsewhere in the Republic, at just this point he paid 
lip-service to them. Exchanging idolization of Sparta and the 
Sacred Band for pan-Hellenist ideology has not enabled us to 
arrive at a more acceptable interpretation. 

We have therefore reached an impasse. While there is no diffi- 
culty in accepting that Zeno’s Republic made friendship and con- 
cord something love could bring about, its relation to freedom is 
deeply problematical. 

‘There is a straightforward solution to the puzzle: Athenacus’ 
report is wrong - Zeno never did claim that love had any connec- 
tion with freedom. 

‘This solution is not arbitrary. If Zeno had said what Athenacus 
attributes to him, he must have been talking of political freedom. 
Yet later Stoics never attempt to elaborate a concept of political 
freedom, even though they devote strenuous energy to defining 
and developing all the other concepts we know Zeno deployed in 


“ For presentation and discussion of the evidence on this topic see R. Etienne 
and M. Pitrar, ‘Un décret du koinon des Hellénes 4 Patées en Thonneue de 
Glaucon, fis “Bleocles, ’Athénes, Bull. Correp. Hell. 99 (1978) 51-75 
(hich ranges much more widely than might be inferred from ks tie 
‘Wes, Hellenic Homonola and the New Decree from Platz’, GRBS 18(1977) 
3o7~t9. The decre of Chremanides can be found in H. Schmit, Die Staats 
‘ererge des Alertums 11 (Munich 1969), 10. 476, pp. 129-33. Erskine (The 
Hlinitic Soa, Cha) ties to make a close connection between what Athe- 
naeus tells us of Zeno's commitment to concord and freedom and Chremoni- 
es’ anti-Macedonian thetoric. In my view the attempt fails: the evidence 
‘onnecting Zeno with Athenian and Macedonian politics is Oimsy anecdotal 
‘tuff, and asthe article cited above show, Chremonides was explting a long 
{taditon of pan-Hellenic rhetoric, not utopian philosophy. 
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the Republic, including friendship and concord. The obvious rea~ 
son for their not doing so is that Zeno said nothing there about 
political freedom. 
If we look again at Athenaeus’ text we can see just how he could 
‘have come to insert a reference to freedom into Zeno’s teaching 
(5610): 


Pontianus said that Zeno of Citium took love to be a god 
‘who brings about friendship and freedom, and again con- 
cord, but nothing else. That is why in the Republic he said 
that Love is « god, there as a helper in furthering the safety 
of the city. 


I suggest that Athenaeus has himself extrapolated from the genu- 
inely Zenonian thesis about the safety of the city to a claim about 
freedom: i.c. Zeno really did say that love furthers the safety of 
the city, whereas it is Athenaeus who has turned this into a 
proposition about freedom. The transformation is a very natural 
‘one to make ~ so natural that he was doubtless not conscious that 
it was a transformation. 

‘The safety of a city or an alliance can be conceived of in two 
ways: either as its security against external assaults on its in- 
dependence; or as its security from oréors and internal disinte- 
gration. Greek authors often have the first conception in mind 
when they talk of safety. So e.g. Thucydides (11 60.4), Plato 
(Prot. 354 8), and Isocrates when he says of the Athenians and 
‘Spartans at the time of the Persian Wars that they ‘did not court 
the favour of the barbarians for the enslavement of the Greeks, 
but were of concordant mind (dyoveo(vres) about the common 
safety’ (Paneg. 85). But the second conception is also much in 
evidence, as e.g. in Andocides (Myst. 140), Plato (Rep. 433 8) and 
notably Aristotle, who, in devoting Book v of the Politics to study 
of ‘destructions’ and ‘preservations’ (ownpiat) of constitutions (v 
1, 1301a19-25), is mostly concerned with threats to internal stabi- 
lity. On the first conception, preoccupation with safety comes to 
the same thing as preoccupation with freedom, as Isocrates’ words 
suggest. Not so on the second conception. It is, of course, plau- 
sible to argue or assume that a state or alliance not secure from 
‘réa1s will be less able and willing to fight for independence or 
resist assaults against its freedom from external domination. But 
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that is a separate point. And it is perfectly possible for a politician 
ora theorist to focus attention on concord and security from téa15 
without showing much if any interest in freedom from external 
domination. Plato in Republic tv and Aristotle in Politics v are 
cases in point. Their example perhaps makes it more likely, and 
certainly shows it possible, that Zeno also connected concord 
solely with safety in the sense of internal stability. Athenaeus’ 
mistake will have been to suppose that he was thinking of the first 
conception of safety, and so of its inevitable concomitant, freedom 
from military threats without. 


vill 
Zeno’s Republic, 1 have argued, is a work which continued the 
tradition and style of political philosophy familiar from Plato's 
Republic. Zeno envisages a community in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but a community that is as perfect as may be, by virtue of, 
its communist institutions and the moral character of its citizens, 
and the friendship and concord which exists among them. His 
work is much shorter than Plato’s — one book against ten ~ pri- 
marily because he covers only a few of the topics of Plato's Re- 
‘public, but also because he aims at a greater simplicity: no elaborate 
education system, no division into classes. Simplicity is Zeno's 
recipe for goodness and concord.” 

Brevity and simplicity are Laconic as well as Cynic virtues. And 
Thave suggested that Zeno's Republic constitutes a kind of Spartan 
reply to Plato's Athenian Stranger, or (as I suspect Sphaerus 
presented it) Lycurgus’ answer to the Socrates of Plato’s Republic. 
‘Zeno, like the Spartans, makes love a distinctive element in his 
political system. But it is a radically sublimated form of love (as 
in Plato); it is homosexual, but probably it can equally be hetero- 
‘sexual; and it has no connection with war, 


On brevity a8 a hallmark of Zeno's style of thought see my article “The 
‘syllogism of Zeno of Citium', Phronesis 28 (1983) 31-$8. 
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1 


On the banks of the Bug in the Crimaea, a little above its con- 
fluence with the Dnieper (Borysthenes as the Greeks called it), 
stood the ancient Milesian colony of Olbia or Borysthenes. Among 
other distinctions it practised the worship of Achilles;'it supplies 
us with a precious piece of early evidence about the Dionysiac 
dimension of Orphism;? and it provides the setting for Dio Chry- 
‘sostom’s 36th logos.? 

Dio tells us at the outset (§1) that he was visiting the city in the 
‘course of a journey through Scythia to the Getae, whose ethno- 
graphy was the subject of a work by him now lost. The expedition. 
took him from the Greek world to barbarians beyond its limits. 
‘And the logos soon makes it clear that Borysthenes represents 


* CEB. Belin de Ball, Olbia: itt antique du ittral nord dela mer noire (Leiden 
1972) 77-82, 139-40, 164-5; further information in C-P. Jones, The Roman 
Worl of Dio Chryssiom (Cambridge MA/London 1978) 62-3, 178-9. 

* CLM.L. West, “Phe Orphic of Ola’, ZPE 45 (1982) 17-29; a brief summary 
of the evidence in G.S. Kirk, J.B. Raven, M. Schofiel, The Presoeraic Phi- 
{otophers (Cambridge 1983, second edition) 30, 208 

» Le. 36th according to the tradition followed in von Arnim’s edition and re- 
‘produced in the Loeb. On the Beryschenitior logos I have consulted H. von 
‘Armin, Leben und Werke des Dio wom Prusa (Berlin 1898), esp. 482-9 (excellent 
‘value);P. Desidert, Dione di Prasa (Messina/Fienze 1978), esp. 318-27, 361~ 
17 (useful notes); and CP. Jones, The Roman World of Dio Chrysostom, ch. 7 


se ec-aucency’ (p63, when bie plat that they are poled between 
Eaten sod betcha, The iteesaion cevoped i Senin I wat 

‘mostly worked out before I read M.B. Trapp, ‘Plato's Phaedrus in Second- 
(Century Greek Literature’, in D-A. Russell (ed.), Antonine Literature (Oxford 
1990), and I am much encouraged by the convergence between our readings. I 
Ihave profited from his comments on the first draft of Section I, and have 
‘gratefully borrowed his observations on $1819 (seep. 15 of his article) and 
‘on a number of other points. 
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point of contact between Greeks and barbarians in more than a 
physical and commercial sense. By virtue of its history and situa- 
tion and of the constitution of its population it is a sort of hybrid 
of the Greek and the barbarian. 

‘Thus the city ‘is always in a state of war’ (§4); and to emphasize 
the point Dio makes it the victim of a Scythian raid the very day 
before the discussions with the Borystheneans he purports to be 
recording (§15). It thas often been captured, most recently and on 
the largest scale no more than 150 years ago’ ~ by the Getae, so it 
transpires (64). According to Dio the result of this last occupation 
was that Borysthenes ceased to function as a city, and such of the 
Greek population as survived were dispersed. It is implied that 
the site was taken over by ‘barbarians’; and contact with Greece 
‘came to an end, since the Scythians could not speak Greek and 
‘had neither the ambition nor the knowledge to establish a trading- 
centre after the Greek manner’. Eventually the Greek colonists 
collected and made it a city again. Dio suggests this was because 
the Scythians wanted trade to resume (§5). But the city was now 
confined to a portion of the old site; its houses were poor, the 
‘new part of the wall mean and weak, and funerary monuments 
and temple statues all mutilated (§6). Dio does not offer a con- 
nected account along similar lines of the cultural consequences of 
the Borystheneans’ historical and topographical situation. But he 
drops hints. They dress like Scythians, even if their long hair and 
beards are reminiscent of Homer’s Greeks (§§7, 17). They no 
longer speak Greek clearly, because they live in the midst of 
barbarians ($9). While they revere Homer and a few know Plato, 
they are largely ignorant of other poetry and philosophy, although 
they are truly Greek in their desire to know more ($§9, 14, 16, 26). 
‘The elderly Hieroson is represented as defensively but elegantly 
self-conscious about their ‘barbarism’ (§24~6). It is accordingly 
‘a nice touch when Dio concludes his Jogos by clothing Stoic 
‘cosmological theory in a myth he attributes to Zoroaster and the 
‘Magi ($§39-61) and describes as a “barbarian song’ — apologizing 
for not offering something ‘Greek and graceful’ (643). 

Both the subject and the method of the logos are matched by 
Dio to the Borysthenes he has portrayed. His subject is the city. 
‘The precarious hold Borysthenes has on the status of city and on 
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‘argument and myth characteristic of Platonic dialogues of the 
middle period (cf. §27). (2) Insofar as they have any antecedent 
sense of what philosophy is, it comes from Plato (§§26-7). 

‘The reader is left in no doubt that Dio's method is Platonic. He 
begins (§18) by stressing the importance of asking the 1{ tor, 
question (‘What is. ..?") about a thing if one wants to grasp what 
sort of thing it is (6oiév 11 tovwv). In similarly Socratic manner 
he gives an example of what he has in mind (§19): in the case of 
‘man (&xipartros) we need to know not just how to use the word but 
‘how to produce the right answer to the + juestion: ‘mortal 
rational animal’. His procedure is by this stage in the logos scarcely 
surprising, given that the whole story of his encounter with the 
Borystheneans is presented in the style of a Platonic dialogue. 
Dio evidently has a particular mode! in mind: the Phaedrus. Like 
Socrates and Phaedrus at the beginning of the Phaedrus, at the 
start of Or. xxxv1 (§1) Dio is strolling outside the city — in fact by 
the Hypanis or Bug, as Socrates and Phaedrus walked down by 
the Hlissus. Both prefaces dwell on matters of topography with 
some insistence (§§1~7). Socrates’ rare excursion from the city 
is evidently highly symbolic. No less symbolically Dio and the 
Borystheneans enter the city to pursue their discussion about the 
city, for what I have called the second and overtly philosophical 
phase of Dio's dialectic (§§16-17). Or. xxxv1 culminates in an 
‘elaborate myth of Zeus’s chariot and team of horses which recalls 
the myth of the horses and charioteer that concludes the first part 
of the Phaedrus (§§39f1.). In his portrayal of Callistratus, the first 
interlocutor, Dio reinforces at an early stage in his logos the read~ 
1's sense of an echo of Plato in general and the Phaedrus in par- 
ticular, Callistratus is described in the glowing terms apt for an 
ideal Platonic tpcopevos (§8). But at the same time Dio suggests that 
homosexual love in Borysthenes is in danger of perversion, since 
the barbarians are likely to take it up (ibid.). One is passingly 
and unemphatically reminded of the Phaedrus’ attempt to dis- 
ccriminate good from bad pcos. Finally, the very insistence on the 
need to begin by getting clear what one is talking about (§18) 
parallels the opening of Socrates’ first speech in the Phaedrus 
(237 B-c). 

‘What is required of Dio in these circumstances is not a set of 
his own nostrums about the idea of the city, but an authoritative 
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‘statement of the teaching of Greece and of philosophy on the 
subject. In the first instance this turns out to be not Platonic but 
Stoic doctrine: Hieroson, who knows his Plato, declares himself 
and the Borystheneans inexperienced in ‘this more precise phi- 
losophy’, which is the way Stoicism was often perceived in antiq- 
uity (§26); and we have sufficient parallels in other sources to be 
sure of the Stoic provenance of the major theses Dio ascribes to 
‘our people’ (rw fwerépaw, §29) or to ‘the theory of the philoso- 
phers’ (638). 

‘Thus he begins by telling the Borystheneans that ‘they’ (refer- 
ence unspecific} say that the city is ‘a group of men (&v®paamot) 
living in the same place who are administered by law’ (§20). This 

‘version of the Stoic definition recorded by Clement (Strom, 
tv 26):* 


“The Stoics say that the universe (oOpawés) isin the proper 
sense a city, but that those here on earth are not ~ they are 
called cities, but are not really. For a city or a people is 
something morally good, an organization or group of men 
administered by law which exhibits refinement (tovelov).* 


Dio draws a characteristically Stoic consequence from the defini- 
tion, couched mostly in Stoic vocabulary (§20): 
It is immediately evident, therefore, that this expression 
{se. ‘city'] is not appropriate for any of the so-called cities 
‘which are foolish and lawless. So the poet would have 
‘spoken not even of Nineveh as a city, since itis mad. For 
just as he who does not have rationality as an attribute is 
not a human being, so what does not have being law- 
abiding as a property is not a city. And if it were senseless 
and disorderly, it could never be law-abiding. 
‘This in fact begins to spell out the connection between the defini- 
tion of city and the thesis that cities on earth are not true cities 
which Clement assumes but does not articulate. 
Actually Dio never goes so far as to assert unequivocally what 
‘we may call Clement’s thesis: that cities on earth are not really 


“The relation between the standard Stoic definition and Cleanthes’ syllogism 
‘on the city is discussed in Appendix F. 
* On the meaning of vow in this and other early Stoic texts see Appendix G. 
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cities; nor its complement: that the universe itself is the only true 
city. There seem to be two reasons for this, one largely internal 
to Dio's particular purposes in Or. xxxvt and one reflecting a 
famous project in Greek political philosophy. 

Dio represents himself in this part of the Jogos as having a 
political purpose — to encourage a positive vision of how an earthly 
city might at least achieve a degree of equitability, even if it will 
inevitably fall short of being a community governed by divine law 
(S23): 


(Of the rest (sc. communities other than the society of gods 
with each other) all everywhere are almost without qualifi- 
‘ation in error and morally bad in comparison with the 
supreme righteousness of the divine and blessed law and 
‘correct administration. Nonetheless for present purposes 
Jet us take a supply of examples of the community which is 
‘equitable relative to one which is totaly corrupt, just as 
among persons who are all il, we compare the one who 
has a very light case with the one who is in a very bad 
condition. 


1 take it that he has earlier given a hint of what such a community 
might be like (G21): 


‘Someone might perhaps enquire whether, when the rulers 
and leaders are wise and persons of judgment, and the rest 
of the population are administered in accordance with their 
decisions in a sane and law-abiding way, such acommunity 
should be called sane and law-abiding and really a city - 
because of those who administer it: just as we might per- 
‘haps call a chorus musical, provided that its leader was 
‘musical, and provided that the others followed him and 
uttered no sound contrary to the melody or only slight and 
indistinct ones. For no one knows of a good city, made up 
entirely of good elements ~ neither a mortal one that came 
tobe in the past, nor is one that is to be one day in the future 
worth conceiving of ~ unless it be a city of the blessed gods 
in heaven. 


Dio toys with the idea that one might have an earthly community 
which counts as law-abiding and so satisfies the Stoic definition 
of a city, without yet being a good city, i.e. a city made up en- 
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tirely of good persons. The idea is not his own, of course, but 
Plato's. It is Plato's Republic which envisages good city where 
only the rulers are wise. In effect, therefore, Dio is inviting the 
Borystheneans to join him in doing some political philosophy in 
the Platonic style.* 

‘The invitation is politely declined. Hieroson and the Borysthe- 
neans are much more excited by what Dio has said about ‘the 
divine administration’ of the universe (S§25-26; cf. 22). Dio is told 
G7: 

Ifyouare willing todoall of usa favour, postpone your logos 
‘on the mortal city .. and speak instead about the divine city 
‘or administration, whichever you prefer to call it~ tell us 
What itis like, aiming as closely as possible at the nobility of 
Plato in your diction, as you seemed to us to be doing just 
now. 


‘This sets the agenda for the rest of the Jogos (and indeed of our 
chapter); the topic prescribed of course lends itself much better 
than political theory (the “Jogos on the mortal city’) to the elevated 
style preferred by the Borystheneans. It is presumably not just 
Dio’s diction when speaking of the divine city which is supposed 
to have captured the Borystheneans’ imagination. For at the heart 
of the conception of the mutual society of the gods that Dio has 
sketched is the idea of a form of common life in which there is no 
internal strife nor the possibility of defeat by external forces, but 
‘a dance of happiness danced with understanding and supreme 
wisdom’ (§22)~ and yet in which men may have the sort of share 
that children have in the adult world. This idea is diametrically 
‘opposed to the Borystheneans’ current situation in every dimen- 
sion Dio has got us to think of. No wonder they are so attracted 
10 it. As often, the dispossessed prefer the prospect of heaven to 
political thought. 


Prima facie it would seem odd to begin an investigation into the 
early Stoic doctrine of the cosmic city with discussion of an 


+ Iam indebted to Michael Trapp for pointing out to me the Platonic provenance 
fand intentions of this stretch of text. 
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epideixis by a sophist written at the turn of the first and second 
centuries A.D.” Certainly Dio is not regarded as a prime source for 
much else in Stoicism.* Section I has argued that his particular 
purposes in the logos Borysthenitikos make him an unexpectedly 
reliable witness to orthodox Stoic views on the city and the cos- 
mos. Von Arnim was therefore justified in excerpting substantial 
portions of the speech to illustrate Stoic thought on these topics 
in SVP. On the other hand Dio’s literary sophistication and 
ambition are such that, once we move beyond the definition of the 
city which he reports, inferences from what he says to what the 
‘arly Stoics held are never straightforward. 

Fortunately we have just sufficient doxographic evidence (dis- 
‘cussed in Sections I1T and IV) to be able to identify the shape and 
philosophical context of the original Stoic theory of the cosmic 
city. We then consider the evidence in Philodemus for Chry- 
sippus’ introduction of the doctrine in Book 11 of On nature, and 
attempt a reconstruction of the main sequence of ideas in On 
nature from the numerous fragments and references to it in Plu- 
tarch (Section V). We will then be in a position to examine Dio's 
account of the theory in §§29~38 of his logos (Section VI). 


When Diogenes the Cynic described himself as xoovoroAirns, 
‘citizen of the universe’, he implied that he was at home nowhere 
~ except in the universe itself. There can be little doubt that the 
Stoic doctrine of the cosmic city was developed as an explica- 
tion of this dictum.’ ‘The element of comfort it contains is like- 


* Some (including Dio himseif) would object tothe designation ‘sophist’ see e.g. 
Jones, The Roman World of Dio Chrysouom. For a nuanced and convincing 
‘discussion of Dio's individual mix of sophistry and philosophy see J.L. Moles, 
"The career and conversion of Dio Chrysostom’, JHS 98 (1978) 79-100, which 
icaves este pion tht ophie’ te bet cgi emo donaibe re 
s0 preoccupied with self-presentation and with its literary and philosophical 
resonances as Dio emerges from his analysis. 

* CE P.A. Brunt, “From Epictetus to Arrian’, Athenaeum $5 (1977) 19-48 at 

it is * certain that Dio Chrysostom was too much of a sophist and an 
eclectic tobe regarded, except where confirmation can be found, an an expositor 
‘of Stoic ethics 

* For discussion of Diogenes’ cosmopolitanism and its Stoic interpretation see 

‘Appendix H. 
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wise mirrored in the systematic context in Stoicism to which the 
doctrine belongs. It is part of the Stoics’ teaching on divine 
providence. 

‘The clearest evidence of this comes from Cicero’s de natura 
deorum. Book tt, devoted to Stoic theology, is explicitly organized 
on a four section plan. The Stoics ‘teach first that there are gods, 
next what they are like, then that the universe is administered by 
them, and finally that they pay attention to the affairs of men’ (ND 
113). Cicero eventually reaches the fourth topic at §154:"° 

It remains for me to teach by way of conclusion that all the 
things there are in the universe that are used by men have 
‘been created and provided for the sake of men. 


‘The first argument he offers for the thesis is based on the doctrine 
of the cosmic city (ibid.): 


Inthe first place the universe itself was created for the sake 
of gods and men, and the things it contains were provided 
and contrived for the enjoyment of men. For the universe 
is as it were the common home of gods and men, or a city 
that belongs to both. For they alone live according to justice 
and law by the use of reason. So just as it must be supposed 
that Athens and Sparta were founded for the sake of the 
‘Athenians and the Spartans, and all the things contained in 
those cities are rightly said to belong to those peoples, s0 
whatever things are contained in the entire universe must 
bbe supposed to belong to gods and men. 


‘The passage has a clear inferential structure. ‘The fundamental 
premiss is the proposition (1) that itis true of men and gods alone 
that by use of reason they accordance with justice and law. 
‘This proposition is taken to license the inference that (2) men and 
gods form a community or a city. It is then assumed (3) that the 


‘ ‘There is general if not unanimous agreement by commentators that thi tthe 
{formal starting-point for discussion of the fourth topic of the book, but equally 
‘Cicero is often accused of maddying the waters by actually beginning to talk 
about it at §133. See eg. J-B. Mayor, Mf. Tulli Giceromis De Natura Deorum 
(Cambridge 188) 1 29 (ad 633), A'S. Pee, M. Tul Cero De Netra 

Deorum (Cambridge MA 1958) II 894 (ad §132), 949 (ad $154); AJ. Kleywert, 
Giceros Arbeitsocse im seein wd driten Buch der Schrift De Natura Deoram 
(Groningen 1961) 92-116. 
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location of this city is the universe itself. Argument is supplied for 
the further premiss (4) that cities are created for their inhabitants. 
From this general proposition (4), together with (2) and (3), it is 
taken to follow (5) that the universe (with its contents) was created 
for the sake of men and gods, the city for the sake of its citizens. 
‘The extent of the anthropocentrism of the teleology in (5) varies 
in Cicero’s different formulations. Probably we should take the 
‘most careful of them to be the most authoritative, viz. the initial 
statement that ‘all the things in this universe that are used by 
men have been created and provided for the sake of men’. 

‘The argument Cicero records looks like a reliable piece of 
doxography. In ND 1 his brief is to expound Stoic doctrine; and 
although he allows himself plenty of scope for elaboration of the 
‘Stoic material of the book in his own individual style, the present 
passage is not a case in point. Its faithful doxographic status is 
confirmed by an extract from Arius Didymus in Eusebius (Praep. 
ev. xv 15): 


‘The universe is said to be an organization of heaven and air 
and earth and sea and the natures within them. The uni- 
verse is called also the habitation of gods and men and the 
organization of gods and men and the things which have 
come into being for their sake. For just as city is spoken of 
in two ways, asthe habitation and as the organization of the 
inhabitants along with the citizens, s0 also the universe is 
as it were a city consisting of gods and men, the gods 
‘exercising the leadership, the men subordinate. Commu- 
nity exists between them because they partake in reason, 
which is natural law; and all else has come into being for 
their sake, In consequence of which it must be believed that 


The careful formulation makes it easy for the Stoics to avoid the charge (cf. 
'M. Dragona-Monachoa, The Stoic Arguments forthe Existence and Providence 
of the Gods (Athens 1976) 156-9) thatthe anthropocentrism here is incompat- 
‘ble with their thesis that man is created ia order to contemplate the universe 
(ND 1137) and theie argument that it would be insane to think it was men's, 
‘not the gods’, abode (ND 18 17). The idea of the cosmic city is introduced in 
the context of arguments for providence at two other points im ND ut. The train 
of thought in the fist (1 78-9) is hard to understand (cf. Mayor ad lo.) oF at 
fany rate to accept a1 genuine Stoic reasoning as presented. Perhaps some 
gurbling has occurred. The line of reasoning in the second context (11 133) 
lppears to be no more than a simplified and more rhetorical version of the 
argument at 11 154, and actually omits explicit reference toa city. 
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the god who administers the wholes exercises providence 

for men, being beneficent, kind, well-disposed to men, just 

‘and having all the virtues. 
Arius Didymus presents the same material as Cicero mostly in the 
‘same order, although the argumentative structure is less explicit. 
He is more intent on spelling out a definition of the universe in the 
light of the doctrine of the cosmic city than in drawing out the 
Jeological conclusion which is the focus of the Cicero text. But 
made clear that (2) follows from (1). Assumption (3) is given 
the lion’ s share of attention, no doubt because of Arius Didymus’ 
definitional preoccupations. (5) is not formally derived from (2)~ 
(4), and indeed (4) is not spelled out at all. Nonetheless (5) 
indicated — albeit sketchily — in the text, for an unspecific version 
of itis tacked on rather lamely after Arius Didymus has dealt with 
(3) and the inference from (1) to (2): ‘and all else has come into 
being for their sake’. And it is followed by a more general state- 
ment of what is described as the consequence that god exercises 
providential care for men. We may reasonably infer that lying 
behind this text was originally a line of argument as explicitly 
concerned with the deduction of (5) from (1) to (4) as the one we 
find in Cicero, subsequently obscured by the displacement of (5) 
as the main focus of the text by the definitions Arius Didymus 
begins with. Elsewhere he associates the definitions with Chry- 
sippus (Stob. 1 184.811); even if Arius is himself responsible for 
formulating them as such, the attribution gives grounds for think- 
ing that the material (including the argument from (1) to (5)) on 
which the formulations are based derives from Chrysippus. 


Iv 


‘Why should rational beings who live in accordance with law and 
justice on that account constitute a community? Why is (2) taken 
to follow from (1)? The line of argument is set out step by step in 
another Ciceronian text (Leg. 1 23): 

Since nothing is better than reason, and this exists in both 

‘man and god, man’s first association with god is in reason. 

But those who have reason in common also have right 

reason in common. Since that is law, we men must also be 
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reckoned to be associated with the gods in law. But further, 

those who have law in common have justice in common. 

‘But those who have these things in common must be held 

to belong to the same state (ceizas).* 
Cicero does not tell us that this is Stoic material he is producing; 
nor is Leg. 1 an exposition of Stoic doctrine in the way that ND 11 
is conceived expressly as an account of Stoic theology, although 
it is clearly a reworking of basically Stoic material. The Stoic 
credentials of the present passage are supported by a similar pas- 
‘sage in Marcus Aurelius (Med. tv 4)" 2s well as by the character- 
istic form of the argument. ‘The conceptual connections Cicero 
indicates are of course attested in other texts of certain or probable 
Stoic provenance. In particular, the proposition that law is simply 
right reason employed in prescribing what should be done and 


™ Cicero speaks of ‘state’ (civita), not ‘commonwealth (res publica); and in the 
‘immediate sequel adds an argument (whose Stoic credentials are not so secure) 
from obedience to a single ruler vo the thesis that gods and men belong to 
‘single state (bid). But he is presumably translating wévy, and it would accord 
ingly be rash to presume that the Stoic original ofthe argument from sharing. 


Marcus argues (in a style more characteristic of Chrysippus than of himsel(: 
“If mind is common to ws, 80 also is reason, in virtue of which we are rational. 
If that fs 4, the reason which prescribes what is and is not 10 be done is also 
‘common. If that is 80, law also is common; if that is 40, we are citizens; if that 
la s0, we partake in a kind of political system (wedrredyerrés wo); if that is 
180, the universe is as it were a city. For what other common political system 
will anyone say the whole race of men partakes in? And if mind and our 
‘capacities for reason and law do not come from this common city, where do 
‘they come from?” What i remarkable in this passage is Marcus's revisionist 
‘reatment of the cosmic city as common not to gods and men, but to men alone 
even though his version ofthe argument, like Cicero's, turns on the idea that 
those beings which have reason in common are fellow-citizens. So far as I can 
discover, this is a view of the cosmic city unique to Marcus: other Stoics 
‘of the Imperial era adhere to the conception traditional in the achool which 
‘speaks of an organization of gods and men, c.g. Sen. de oto 4; Musonius Rufus 
‘apna Stob. m1 74 9.214; Epic. Diss. 1 9.4 (where bod is substituted for tev) 
‘and many further references collected ia Pease, De Natura Deorim 11 930-1 
(ed ND it 154). Here is striking evidence of Marcus’ unorthodox disbelief in 
the doctrine of the kinship of man and god, remarked upon eg. by RB. 
Rutherford, The Medications of Marcus Aurelius: a Study (Oxford 1985), ch. 
‘i, ep. p. 227 (but Rutherford (als wo noe the emis of gods fom the 

‘cosmic community in his discussion of 1v 4, pp. 239-40, a8 also does G.R. 
‘Stanton, “The coamopolitan ideas of Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius’, Phronesis 
£3 (1968) 183-95). 
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forbidding what should not be done is a securely Stoic and indeed 
Chrysippean thesis. 
If the Stoics had been content to construe the notion of law in a 
traditional way, whether conceived as positive law or otherwise, 
there would be no difficulty in seeing how the move from law to 
‘community or city would work. Law so conceived is the law of 
some community or city or state; and it derives its authority as law 
from the fact that itis somehow the voice of the city or community 
‘or state in question. But such a conception of the authority of law 
is precisely what the Stoics reject. For them that authority is not 
vested in the state, particularly not the state as we know it ‘on 
earth’. The point of their equation of law with right reason is to 
identify an alternative source for its authority: not the state, but 
reason. Its effect is to internalize law, making it something like the 
voice of conscience or (as a still later moral tradition would put it) 
the moral law within. Yet in the argument for the cosmic city the 
Stoics appear to be wanting to have their cake and eat it. Having 
seemingly extruded all reference to the city or community or state 
from their account of law, they now try to reinstitute a connection, 
Leg. 1 23 evidently gives a key role in this context to the idea 
that reason, right reason, law and justice are possessed ‘in com- 
mon’. The idea requires scrutiny. For it does not in general follow 
that if two persons have some property in common, they thereby 
constitute a community. I have the name ‘Schofield’ and the 
designation ‘author’ in common with all other Schofields and 
authors. But it would be absurd to suggest that simply in virtue 
of this fact the Schofields and again authors form a community. 
‘Similarly if you and I share red cheeks and blue eyes, we do not 
‘on that account belong to any society. What entitles the Stoics to 
suppose that our both possessing reason causes us to do s0? 
‘The answer must turn on what philosophical conception of 
reason they accept. One widespread contemporary view makes 
reason a purely formal notion. To put the point in logical terms, 
cn this view the proper scope of reason is restricted to inference 
and the assessment of the validity of inferences. The content of 
remisses and assessment of their truth lie outside its sphere of 


See Marciamus Jnst. 111.25, Pha. Stoic. rep. 1037 %, Stob. 11 96.10-12, 102.4-6. 
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competence. On such assumptions there is no ground whatever to 
suppose that two reasoners constitute a community gua reasoners. 
What they both exercise is a highly general skill which they 
may employ without interacting, subscribing to common goals, or 
doing any of the other things which might be thought necessary 
or sufficient for the creation of a community or society. 

‘The Stoics, by contrast, are plainly committed to a substantive 
conception of reason. Just as reason directs the course of the 
universe as a whole, so it directs individual rational beings in what 
they should and should not do. Far from being the mere instru- 
‘ment of our passions, if heeded consistently it supplants the pas- 
sions and replaces the mistaken notion of good and bad implicit 
in them with the true view. A substantive notion of reason such 
as this makes it more plausible to think of rational beings as 
constituting a community in virtue of their rationality. For what 
they have in common is not just a general skill but an attachment to 
certain values, namely those prescribed by reason. And common 
attachment (0 one rather than another set of values certainly has 
4 strong claim to be considered at least a necessary condition of 
community, i. a requirement that must be satisfied if a plurality 
of persons is to count as a community. Nonetheless it seems 
doubtful that it is a sufficient condition. Would we speak of the 
community of crossword puzzle addicts if the only thing they 
shared was addiction to crossword puzzles, viz. each his-or her 
‘own private addiction? Probably not. 

Does the identification of right reason with law at Leg. 123 and 
in related texts reflect anything other than that it is prescriptive 
reason that the Stoics are concerned with, and that using the word 
‘law’ is a natural way of talking about authoritative prescription? 
An important fragment of Chrysippus suggests that there is more 
to the Stoic usage than this. We are told that his work On law 
began as follows (Marcianus Inst. 1 11.25 = SVF ti 314): 


‘Law is King of all things human and divine. 

Law must preside over what is honourable and base, as 
nuler and as guide, and thus be the standard of what is just 
and unjust, prescribing to animals whose nature is politica 
what they should do, and prohibiting them from what they 
should not do. 


“The cosmic city 

‘This text adds to what we know already about the Stoic idea of 
law as prescriptive reason the information that it is addressed to 
‘animals whose nature is political’. I take it that Chrysippus means. 
by this expression what Aristotle meant by it: ‘animals that are 
naturally social," or as Arius Didymus puts it at one point in his 
exposition of Stoic ethics, ‘adapted to community’ (xoweovmsv).!* 

‘The point of the clause is presumably to indicate a specification 
of the field in which reason makes its prescriptions (cf. also Stob. 
it 59.4~6). If it is guiding beings who are designed to live in 
‘communities, its commands and prohibitions will be concerned 
with the way they should treat one another as social animals, i.e. 
1s creatures who may have to live with one another. In that case, 
its designation ‘law’ is much more strongly motivated than it 
would be if the only thing in question was simply prescriptive 
reason without further qualification, addressed as it were to the 
solitary moral consciousness. For now the idea of regulation of 
social behaviour turns out after all to be integral to law as under- 
stood by the Stoics. This is a conception of law much more closely 
tied to the well-being of the community than was suggested by 
our earlier comparison with the voice of conscience and the moral 
law within, It is still true, of course, that law does not for the Stoa 
derive its authority from society, but what it dictates are princi- 
pally social or communal norms. 

‘This interpretation of the significance of ‘animals whose nature 
is political’ is supported by another feature of the Chrysippus text. 
The formula ‘prescribing to animals whose nature is political 
what they should do, and prohibiting them from what they should 
not do’ is offered as a gloss on the words ‘standard of what is just 
and unjust’. Those words already make clear that the prescriptive 
reason with which law is identified is focused on matters of social 
‘morality: as the Stoics would have conceived it, on treating people 


™ Here I am following the interpretation of Aristotle's notion favoured e.g. by 
B.D. Miller, ‘Aristotle's Political Naturalism’, in Nature, Knowledge and Virtue: 
Essays in memory of Joan Kung, edited by T. Penner and R. Kraut (Edmonton 
1989) 195-218, at pp. 198-207. 

% Stob. 11 109.175 cf D.L. vu 123. There is 2 useful collection of later appear 
‘ances of the expreasion in Stoic texts in A. Bonhifer, Die Ethik des stothers 
Epictes (Stuttgart 1894) 118 n. 70, including in Epictetus 23.1, 20.6, 13.5, 
19 11.1 (all, interestingly in dialectical contexts). 
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as they deserve. For the standard Stoic definition of the virtue 
justice is ‘understanding how to assign to each person what he 
deserves’ (¢. g. Stob. 11 59.9-10, 84.15~16); and according to 
Cicero (a little earlier in Leg. 1, in a similarly Stoic context) viri 
doctissimi derive véyos, ‘law’, from vino, ‘distribute’, and connect 
it with the idea of granting to each his own (1 19). 

So the reason which men and gods have in common is not 
simply prescriptive reason without further qualification. It is pre- 
scriptive reason instructing them how to treat each other as social 
animals. Suppose now three persons X, ¥, Z— whether human or 
divine ~ each attentive to law so understood. Is there any more 
cause to reckon X, Y and Z the members of a community just in 
so far as they are attentive to Jaw than we were able to find with 
regard to persons having prescriptive reason in general in com- 
mon? It is true of X, ¥ and Z not merely that each has an 
attachment to one and the same set of values, but that each is 
committed to treating other persons as they deserve, and more 
generally as persons they have to get on with. Even though none 
of the three may ever meet or otherwise interact with either of the 
others, there seem now to be sufficient grounds for describing 
them as a community, in the same sense as we talk of the commu- 
nity of scholars. A scholar in England and a scholar in Italy may 
never meet nor exchange ideas or information with one another. 
But if each is committed not only to dispassionate enquiry but also 
to an ideal of cooperation with other scholars (including ¢.g. 
respect for intellectual property rights, readiness to listen properly 
to what others have to say, preparedness to learn each other's 
languages), they may properly be reckoned as belonging to the 
same community. Of course, if X had his own private view, 
different from the views of ¥ and again of Z, as to what treating 
others as they deserve consists in, then the community they form 
might turn out to be no community at all - just as scholars who 
believe in cooperation but hold radically divergent ideas about 
what constitutes cooperation might not agree on enough to count 
as a community of scholars. By hypothesis, however, it is reason 
substantively conceived, and only reason, which dictates the views 
X, Yand Z all hold on treating others as they deserve. Confronted 
with the same problems in social ethics, X, ¥ and Z would reach 
the same rational, true answer. 
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‘The Stoic doctrine that those who have reason, right reason, 
law and justice in common thereby belong to a single community 
is therefore a reasonable and intelligible thesis. Is it also reason- 
able to think of this community as a city? Recall the account of 
the Stoic idea of a city recorded by Clement: 
A city or a people is something morally good, an organiza- 


tion (odormua) or group (wAiiGos) of men administered by 
law which exhibits refinement. 


‘The moral demands this definition requires a group of human 
beings to meet if they are to constitute a city are high. Otherwise 
the conditions it specifies are minimal. Provided a plurality of 
‘humans is ‘administered by law’, they count as citizens of one city, 
But our specimen persons X, Y and Z satisfy precisely this condi- 
tion (which of course turns out in their case to be a purely ethical 
requirement after all, for the law to which they are subject is right 
reason). It follows that the Stoic idea of a city is nothing but an 
idea of a community founded on common acceptance of social 
norms. It is not a conception of the state: if we take it that there 
have to be further conditions satisfied (¢.g. the centralization of 
authority, the division of powers) for a community to form a state, 
“The thesis that those who share right reason make up a community 
is for a Stoic just the same as the thesis that they constitute a city. 

Dio’s version of the definition of a city provides additionally 
that it be a group of men living in the same place. It is not possible 
to determine whether this represents the standard Stoic position, 
‘nor what connection there might be with Aristotle’s discussion of 
“living in the same place’ in Pol. 111 3 (especially 1276a24f1.), Itmay 
bbe that it was a question on which different lines were taken in the 
school, just as different views were held on whether friendship 
was possible between any two sages whatever or only those who 
were neighbours acquainted with one another. In any event Dio’s 
residence requirement does not impose any decisive constraint on 
what communities are cities and what communities are not. For 
the gods and men who have right reason in common, according, 
to the argument we have been examining, do live in one and the 
same place, viz. the universe itself, as is spelled out in the next 
‘stage of the reasoning. 

‘Where the Stoic definition of the city is inapplicable to them, of 
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“The Stoic idea of the city 
‘course, isin its restriction of citizenship to human beings. It might 
bbe conjectured that this is why the sources generally say that the 
universe is ‘as it were’ (olava,, dodver, quasi) a city.” But though 
the guess finds support from Dio (Or. xxxvt 29), it lacks some- 
thing in plausibility. It would be odd for the Stoics to enter a 
scruple about an entirely natural and reasonable extension of ‘city’ 
to include divine as well as human citizens. I suspect another 
‘motivation for the qualification: homes and cities as ordinarily 
understood are the creations of men’s hands; the universe is the 
product of nature at work, and so no ordinary home or city ~ ‘as 
it were’ a city, therefore. On this interpretation the qualification 
makes a concession to a popular assumption which is not shared 
by the Stoics themselves. All they require of a city (in the relevant 
sense of the word) is that it be a habitation. How the habitation is 
constructed is neither here nor there. In that case it would remain 
true that on their own premises the universe is conceived of as a 
‘community, and so as a city ~ without qualification. 
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In the course of his long exposition in On Piety of the attempts 
made by philosophers to rationalize traditional beliefs about the 
gods, ees tai th lagi ih a oh Sati 
Chrysippus (col. 
He writes comparable things in On Nature, assimilating 
‘them to Heraclitus’ teachings as well as to those of the poets 
of which we have spoken. Thus in the first book he says 
that night is the very first goddess; in the third that the 
universe of the wise is one, citizenship of it being held by 
gods and men together," and that war and Zeus are the 


"See Arius Didymus ap. Euseb. pragp. ev. x¥ 15, M. Aurelia 1 3.2, 1¥ 4 Cie, 

1g Fi 1.64 ND 1154 
the text from the recent partial and preliminary edition of A. Hentichs, 

“Die Krk der oichen Thole in FHere 14a, Cran Bre. 4(974)$-33. 

his earlier article “Towards 2 New Edition of Philodemus" Treatise On 
Piety’, GRBS 13 (1972) 67-38. 

' The Greek reads: lv 819 xpltp xv a{tolvov fv xv Gpowsl)i, ovrmodare- 
ishuevor toi na Svtpaowor. Henrichs translates: ‘Im 3. (Buch), der Kosmos 
sei einer der Weisen und gehdre zum Staat der Gétter und Menschen’. But 
‘this misses both the reference tothe notion of the cosmic city (owrrodereubieroy 
‘must therefore be passive, not middle) and the Heracitean echo (ds + en. is 
equivalent to ds wal 8 aves ar none) 
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same, as Heraclitus also says; and in the fifth he puts argu- 
‘ments in connection with the thesis that the universe is an 
animal and rational and exercises understanding” and is a 
god. 

Doxography and polemic are never far apart in Philodemus, but 
there is no reason to suspect distortion or invention here. ‘The 
doctrine he reports from the first book of On Nature is presumably 
‘one for which Chrysippus claimed authority in the poets - perhaps 
‘Musacus in particular, for Philodemus has a little before (col. vi 
16-26) cited Book 11 of Chrysippus’ On Gods for an attempt to 
syncretize Orpheus, Musaeus, Homer and others with Stoic doc- 
trines, having earlier reported that the verses ascribed to Musacus 
make Tartarus or Night the first thing to come into being and the 
origin of everything else. The appeal to Heraclitus might at first 
sight appear to be restricted to the thesis about war, since only at 
that point is his name explicitly invoked. But since all these refer- 
ences to On Nature are, according to the preamble, introduced to 
illustrate how Chrysippus exploits Heraclitus as well as the poets, 
it seems more plausible that all the material except the doctrine 
about night is implied by Philodemus to have been presented by 
Chrysippus as in harmony with Heraclitean teaching, ‘As Hera- 
clitus also says’ should probably therefore be taken to relate to 
the whole of the rest of what is said about the third book, as 
indicating that we are moving now from poetry to Heraclitus. 
‘There are many sayings Chrysippus might have had in mind in 
claiming Heraclitean authority for the Stoic doctrine about the 
universe argued in the fifth book. In the case of the doctrine 
Philodemus reports from Book mt we can be quite specific about 
the text he must have cited or alluded to (Fr. 5: 


‘War is the father of all and king of all, and some he shows as 
‘gods, others as men; some he makes slaves, others free, 


™ gov: Henvichs translates ‘zum Denken fahig’, but this makes it not dis- 
Similar enough from hoy, rational”. Once again he miscs the Heracltean 
cho. The participle is more or less equivalent to gpimuon, wie’. The verbal 
form conceivably reflects regard forthe point about the difference between the 
‘hoiceworthy(alperé) and what-should-be-chosen (aipetov) made at Stab. 
78.7-12 (where gponir is the example), 97.15-98.13. For discussion of the 
distinction see A.A. Long and D.N. Sedlcy, The Helene Philsophers (Cam 
bridge 1987) 1202, 20". 

% See Text Il in Henrichs, GRBS 13 (1972) 77-9 (= KRS 18 + 17). 
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Homer calls Zeus father of gods and men. Heraclitus makes war 
father of all ~ gods and men, slaves and free. Chrysippus rightly 
perceives in the echo of Homer a challenge to Homeric theology, 
and reasonably enough takes Heraclitus to be identifying Zeus 
with war, i.e. as offering an account of what Homer's Zeus really 
is, 

‘Somuch has already been pointed out by editors of Heraclitus.* 
It is arguable that Chrysippus’ exploitation of Fr. 53 extends fur- 
ther. Fr. 53 is the only one of Heraclitus’ sayings known to us 
which, while differentiating between them, makes men and gods 
children and subjects of one and the same father and king? As 
‘such it must be the prime candidate for the text Chrysippus drew 
upon to find in Heraclitus an anticipation of the Stoic idea of « 
community of men and gods.™ 


% Soeg. G.S. Kith, Heraclitus: the Coomic Fragments (Cambridge 1954) 245-6. 
4 ‘The identity ofthe gods of whom Heraclitus speaks in this context i of course 
obscure: for discussion see Kirk, Heraclitus 245-9; CH. Kaho, The Art and 
‘Thought of Heraclitus (Cambridge 1979) 208-10, 276-8 (cf. alo p. 250: ‘gods, 
that is,..the elements and powers ofthe cosmo’). "There is lite evidence in 
the sources to suggest that in developing the idea of the conic city the early 
‘Stoics made any greater efforts than Heraclitus to be explicit about the identity 
of the gods. Perhaps both he and they were more confident that there must be 
divinities (besides the ruling principle of the universe, which does and does 
‘not wish to be called Zeut), and that men and gods must share in the same 
‘order of things, than of any more specific truths about them. Perhaps, addition 
ally or alternatively, they took the view that in the order of exposition these 
‘general truths were more important and fundamental forthe doctrine of the 
‘cosmos. But at some stage or other inthe history of Stoicism, presumably after 
Cheysippus, the details seem to have been filed in. One pertinent text is 
4 brief remark at the end of Plutarch’s treatment of Stoic theology in de 
‘commas notits, where he refers to the thesis that ‘the universe isa city and 
the stars citizens’ (1076 #). He gives the impression that this is @ Stoic thesis ~ 
‘but only an impression. There is nothing comparable in other sources which 
cexplicily report Stoic doctrine as such. But there are similar passages, as 
‘Cherniss points out ad loe., which itis plausible to take as echoes of Stoic 
teaching on the coumic city, notably Philo, de set: lg 13-14, Manilius v 


land other gods that have a similar account’ are perishable divine beings (Plu. 
‘Stoic. rep. 1052 4; ef. Comm. not. 1974 D=1075 0)- 

™ Formore on Chrsippos treatment of F538. tp below. One would expect 
Fr. 114 to have been exploited in this connection, for it compares the reliance 
Which those who speak with understanding should have on what is common to 
the faith a city has in its law. But there is no definite indication of this in our 
testimonia relating to On Nature, although Fr. 114 was certainly heavily ex- 
ploited in Cleanthes’ Hymn 10 Zeus (especially lines 245) and in the Stoic 
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Fr. 53 will not support Chrysippus’ further thesis that the 
universe is one, common to the wise (gpévmo!). Here the best 


candidates for the Heraclitean texts he relies upon appear to be 
Fr. 2: 


Although the Jogos is common the many live as though they 
had a private understanding (¢pSynovs). 
and Fr. 31 (ad init.): 


‘This universe, the same for al* did none of gods or men 
make. 


Heraclitus implies that only those with true understanding (i.e. 
the ¢pévwot) will realize that the Jogos of the universe is a single 
principle, making it one ordering of things for all. If Chrysippus’ 
thesis that ‘the universe is one, [common] to the wise’ (tov xéopov 
iva rév gpoviuov) goes beyond this, it is only in depriving the 
many ofa share in the universe they do not comprehend — although 
Heraclitus would scarcely have objected to the consequence that 
‘each of the many lives in his own pseudo-world. 

‘The implication of Philodemus’ testimony, that according to 
the Stoics only the wise exercise true citizenship of the universe, 
is supported both by other evidence on the point and by further 
information on the contents of Chrysippus’ On Nature. 

Dio’s Or. x00xv1 supplies the most nuanced account.** We noted 


doctrine of providence, where itis echoed in Plutarch’s report (de lide 369 4) 
that they recognize iva Réyov xa plaw wpbvovay .. mipryryvoplony émévTev Ka 
xperooay (cf Kirk, Heracirus 49~50). 

™ Contra Kitk (Heraclitus 307-10; cf. KRS p. 198 n. 1), 1 incline tothe view that 
the words 1iv airov éévriev are authentically Heracitean (with e.g. Kah, 
‘The Art and Thought of Heraclitus 312 1. 121). 

™ But itis worth mentioning Philo’s interpretation, if only to notice how he wses 
‘this construction of the Stoic doctrine for his own purposes. At op. mund. 3 (€f. 
‘Mes 115713) be ope "The ein an on ht scout a chinen of 

the universe (kooyowoNfrng), regulating his actions in line with the will of 
‘nature, in accordance with which the universe at a whole is administered.’ 
Elsewhere he is prepared to restrict cosmic citizenship even further (Cherub, 
120-1): "Each of us has come into this universe as into a foreign city, in which 
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that in his discussion of Phocylides’ saying about Nineveh (in the 
course of his elaboration of the consequences of the Stoic defini- 
tion of city), Dio argued that what is not law-abiding is not 
properly a city. This led him to wonder whether any city which 
does not consist entirely of good men is a law-abiding city. With- 
out committing himself to an answer on that issue he does assert 
that a good city can consist only of members who are all good 
(20-2). What of the cosmic city? Dio is sure that chat must be a 
good or ‘purely happy’ city. He says (§23): 


‘This is the only constitution or indeed city one should call 

purely happy: the community of gods with one another ~ 

‘even if you include also everything that is capable of reason, 

‘counting in men with gods, as children are said to partake 

in the city along with men, being naturally citizens, not 

‘because they understand and perform the duties of citizens 

nor because they share in the law, being without compre- 

hension of it 
Dio obviously has in mind here the definition of the universe as an 
‘organization of gods and men and so as a city; and the reference to 
‘everything that is capable of reason’ (Goymav 16 Aoyimév) suggests 
that he is also thinking of the argument for the cosmic city thesis 
preserved by Cicero, and alluded to by himself a little later (631). 
He is evidently tackling a problem for the definition: given that 


‘men in general are not morally good, how can they be members 
of the cosmic city without destroying its happiness and goodness 
or even its status as a city? Dio’s solution is to see men as not full 


orthodox Stoic position, for as well as exploiting the definition of 
‘man as by nature a political animal (NB ‘being naturally citizens’) 
and as such the recipient of the prescriptions and prohibitions 
of law or right reason, Dio ends with words (‘nor because they 
share in the law, being without comprehension (&GGvero1) of it’) 
which have the tell-tale Heraclitean ring we have now learned to 
associate with Chrysippus. Here besides Fr. 2 it is the famous first 
sentence of Heraclitus’ book that is being echoed (Fr. 1): 

Of this logos which is always men that prove to be without 

comprehension (4§%vero1), both before they have heard it 

land when once they have heard it. 
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Heraclitcan allusion appears to have saturated Chrysippus’ On 
‘Nature, the work which is Philodemus’ source for the doctrine of 
the cosmiccity. Weare relatively well informed about this treatise, 
mostly because Plutarch frequently quotes or makes précis from 
it in his tract on Stoic self-contradictions.”” From Book I he cites 
the following (Stoic. rep. 1053 4): 


‘The transformation of fire is lke this: by way of si it turns 
into water; and from this, as earth is precipitated, ar eva- 
porates; and as the air is subtilized, ether is diffused in a 
‘circle, and the stars along with the sun are kindled from the 
sea. 


‘This is no more than a rewriting of the key Heraclitean text whose 
first half is preserved in Fr. 31, and which is paraphrased at D.L. 
1% 9-10. Also in Stoic. rep. (1049 48) Plutarch introduces a se- 
‘quence of quotations on the conformity of all that happens with 
‘common nature and its Jogos’ with an allusion to Heraclitus’ 
memorable image of the barley-drink (Fr. 125): 


Having first of alin the first book of On Nature compared 
the everlasting nature of change with the barley-drink, twitl- 
ing and disturbing in different ways the different things 
that come to be, he says this: ‘Since the management of the 
wholes proceeds in this way, it is necessarily in conformity 
with it that we are in whatever state we may be, whether ~ 


™ Von Arnim raises the question (SVF sn p. 204) whether On Nature is the 
same work ais elaewhere referred to as Phyric (x8 guowed). Some atleast of 
the doctrines attributed to Phynics are unlikely to have been advanced in a 
‘cosmological work such as On Nature plainly was. Thus D.L. vit $0, $5,157 
(Gil relating to Book 11 of Physics) are concerned with what one might call the 
physics of psychology (and vit 158, also a reference to Book 1, is naturally 
taken in the same way). D.L. vit 151, relating to Book ni, is concerned with 
the doctrine of total mixture: i seems highly unlikely that’ On Nature i said 
‘anything on this topic, to judge from our information about it. The references 
{o Phys 1 (DL. vt 134 136, 142) deal with matters (he active and passive 
principles, the four elements and thei transformations) which do correspond. 
‘well with what we know of On Nature 1. But (1) the references to Physics and 
tithave clearly suggested distinct wocks (2 ll the information about what is 
‘called Phyvics, and none of that about what is called On Nature, comes in 
Diogenes Laertios~ who cannot be presumed to have any specific information 
‘about the latter work: (3) there is no reason why Chrysippus should not have 
discussed some topic in at least two distinct works: Physi t and On Nature t. 
tis overwhelmingly probable, therefore, that the tiles are not alternative 
‘designations of a singe treatise. 
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‘contrary to our individual nature ~ we are ill or maimed or 
have become grammarians or musicians.” 

‘This gives some indication of how Chrysippus must have spelled 
out the Heraclitean idea that war is king and father of all, i. that 
the cosmic order is a function of change and conflict. The only 
quotation from Book tt (Stoic. rep. 1050 e#) finds Chrysippus 
developing the same general theme, concerned as it is with the 
place of vice in the providential scheme of nature. 

More relevant to our immediate concerns, however, are the 
three extracts Plutarch preserves from Book itt, for this is the book 
which contained the account of the cosmic city: 


1 A text cited to illustrate the Stoic view that there are no 
degrees of virtue or vice (Stoic. rep. 1038 cD): 


He says in the third book On Nature: ‘As it befits Zeus to 
‘sory in himself and his way of life and to be haughty and, 
if one should put it this way, to carry his head high and 
plume himself and boast, since he lives in a way worth 
boasting about, so does this befit all good men, since they 
‘are not surpassed in anything by Zeus’. 

2 From Stoic. rep. 1048 8: 


In the third book On Nature he says that some men are 
felicitated on being kings and being wealthy as if they were 
being felicitated for using golden chamber-pots and wear- 
ing golden tassels, but that to the good man losing his 
fortune is like losing a drachma, and falting ill is like 
stumbling. 


3, From Stoic. rep. 1042 48: 


He declares that vice is the essence of unhappiness, in every 
‘book on physics and ethics writing and contending that 
living in accordance with vice is the same as living un- 
happily. Butin the third book On Nature, after frst remark- 
ing that itis profitable to live « foo! rather than not to live 
1 life even if one is never going to be wise, he adds: “For to 
human beings good things are such that in a way even evils 
have the advantage over intermediates.” 


‘Chrysippus went on to say, probably immediately (Stoic. rep. 1042 
cf. Comm. not. 1064 8): 
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Butitis not these that have the advantage, but reason; and it 
isincumbent upon us rather tolivea life with reason, even if 
‘we are to be fools. 

It is not possible to reconstruct the context or contexts of 
argument in which these passages in Chrysippus’ Book 111 oc- 
curred, but some inferences appear to be in order. First, (2) and 
(3) together suggest that Chrysippus was intent on drawing a 
contrast between the attitudes towards indifferents appropriate to 
the good man and the fool; and (3) that he employed the Her- 
aclitean language of gpoveiv etc. in talking of folly and wisdom, 
confirming what Philodemus had already indicated in this connec 
tion. The division of men into good and bad, wise and fools, in a 
treatise of the kind we have glimpsed in Plutarch’s quotations, 
calls Cleanthes’ intensely Heraclitean Hymn to Zeus strongly to 
mind. Cleanthes begins the second main section of his poem 
il.7-31) with an account of the physical universe (specially em- 
phasizing fire) and its ordering (Ul. stresses that nothing 
that happens happens apart from Zeus - except for evil, which 
even so has a place in the providential scheme of things (Il.15~ 
)5 and concludes with a diagnosis of the condition of the wicked 
.22~31). Chrysippus’ plan of campaign looks to have been very 
imilar; Book t containing an account of the physical universe 
focusing on the role of fire, but going on to argue that everything, 
that happens happens in conformity with common nature and its 
logos (and incidentally praising Homer’s saying (/liad As) ‘the will 
‘of Zeus was being accomplished’, ap. Plu. Stoic. rep. 10508); Book 
1 discussing the providential role of vice; and Book 11 exploring 
the nature of the division between the good and the wicked ~ all 
with a pregnancy of Heraclitean reference no less emphatic than 
Cleanthes’. The conjecture that in their different ways the Hymn 
to Zeus and On Nature sought to develop an original Zenonian 
treatment of these themes seems irresistible.” 


% On the Heracitean dimension of the Hymn to Zeus ce especially A.A. Long, 
‘Herc and Stic UAGOOUA 5-6 (1975-6) 133-36 the mow impor- 
tant echoes are noted in N. Hopkinson (ed.), A Hellenitc Anthology (Camm- 
bridge 1988) 132-6. 

2 I donot dient frm Langs view (OINGHOOIA 5-6 1975-6) 133-56 that 
it was Cleanthes who was mainly responsible for developing the Heraclitean 
‘anticipations’ of Stoicism. But (es Long allows, ibid. p. 152) his impetus 
{n this direction was ‘probably stimulated by Zeno” himeeif for it was worked 
(out so extensively and determinedly that it must have claimed Zenonian au- 
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‘Second, the evidence of (2) and (3) fits well with Philodemus’ 
implication that true citizenship of the cosmic city was restricted 
to the good and wise. Does (1) throw further light on this thesis? 
Its main point, of course, is to stress in the most provocative way 
conceivable that a good man is in no way inferior to Zeus, putting 
the kinship of man and god in egalitarian terms never contem- 
plated by Cleanthes in his treatment of the theme in the Hymn 
(U1.4~5). Nonetheless it has an obvious bearing on the notion of 
the community of men and gods; and whether in On Nature or 
elsewhere Chrysippus appears to have spelled out at least one 
consequence relevant to the notion (Comm. not. 1076 A): 


‘Zeus does not excel Dion in virtue, and Dion and Zeus, 
being wise, are benefited alike by each other, when the one 
encounters a movement of the other. For this and nothing 
else is the good that comes to men from gods and gods from 
‘men, once these have become wise. 


Plutarch goes on to object (ibld. 1076 8): 


‘This wise man exists nowhere on earth, not ever has ex- 
fisted, but there are countless myriads of men at the ex- 
tremity of unhappiness under that political government 
(moAtrua) or rule of Zeus which provides the best admin- 
istration (Giolmers). 


Perhaps we may infer that any good man has as strong a claim to 

citizenship of the cosmic community as its ruler Zeus himself. 
In the cosmic city argument examined above in Section III 

other things are said to have been created for the sake of men and 


thority, nor would Chrysippus have continued the project otherwise (as the 
‘evidence of On Nature shows he did with more enthusiasm than Long con- 
‘cedes, ibid. pp. 152-3). In general Chrysippus accords Cleanthes no special 
tespect (cf. D.L. vit 179), but both take it as their duty to explicate Zeno's 
‘doubtless often pregnant but pithy statements, and many of ther disputes are 
spparently inter alia arguments about Zenonian exegesis. This is truc e.g. of 
thei differing accounts of the 1s (D.L. vit 87-9) and of gavracta (Sextus 
‘M vit 227-31), and may be suspected of being 30 with regard to other topics 
‘00, a on ixyn (see J- Mansfeld, “Techne: A New Pragment of Chrysippus', 
GRBS 24 (1983) 57-65) and émbbobs (sce the celebrated paper of J. Brunsch- 
wi ‘Proof Defined’, in Doubs and Dogmatiom, ed. M. Schofield, M. Burnyeat, 
J, Barnes (Oxford 1980) 125-60). CI. D.N. Sedley, Philosophical Allegiance in 
‘the Greco-Roman World’ in Phiosophia Topata, ed. M. Grilfin and J. Barnes 
(Oxford 1985) 97-119. 
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gods. One and perhaps both of Plutarch’s remaining quotations 

from On Nature bear on this thesis. At Stoic. rep. 1044 D: 
In the fifth book On Nature, after saying that bugs are 
useful in waking us up and mice in making us attentive 
about putting things away carefully, and that itis probable 
that nature loves the beautiful, since she delights in diver- 
sity, he says this verbatim: “The tal of the peacock would be 
fan especially impressive manifestation of this. For here 
‘nature makes it clear that the creature has come into being 
for the sake of the tail and not vice versa, and the male 
having come into being for this reason, it followed that 
there must be a female.” 


Nature’s production of animals to provide a beautiful spectacle is 
evidently taken to be no less evidence of the anthropocentric focus 
of creation than its supply of mice and bugs. Plutarch’s other 
reference to Book v follows in his next chapter (Stoic. rep. 1045 A): 


In the fifth book (again) On Nature he says that Hesiod did 
well to prohibit urinating into rivers and springs, but that 
there is still more reason to refrain from urinating against 
‘an altar or shrine of a god. For itis not to the point if dogs 
and asses and litte children do it, since they are without 
any regard or understanding for such matters. 

‘The original point of this remark of Chrysippus is obscure. Con- 

ceivably he was emphasizing our kinship with the gods and com- 

mensurately the great gulf fixed between us and the irrational 
animals. 

‘No doubt Chrysippus developed the doctrine of the cosmic city 
in more than one of his works. If the argument of Section IIT 
above is correct, it is likely to have figured prominently in On 
Providence, and it is probable also that that version was the original 
from which Cicero's account in ND 11 154 and Arius Didymus 
apud Euseb. praep. ev.xv 15 ultimately derive. But the argument 
of the present section suggests that it figured no less prominently 
in the Heractitean On Nature, and that this version may have 
‘been known to Dio, since he seems to echo its Heraclitean vocabu- 


% "The cosmic city argument is the first argument in the fourth section of ND. 
‘This may reflect the importance assigned to it by Chrysippus himself. 
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lary and to pursue the issue of the moral and intellectual virtue of 
the members of the cosmic city in a way which recalls On Nature 
but is not taken up in the doxographical reports we studied in 
Sections ITI and IV. 


vI 


It is one thing to make the universe the location of a community 
or city of gods and men, and so itself a city in sense (a), habitation. 
tis another, as Arius Didymus implies (apud Euseb. praep. ev. 
XV 15), to conceive of it as a city in the sense (b) of an organization 
or group of gods and men. To move from (a) to (b) in talk of « 
cosmic city is an easy and harmless step, if construed as compara- 
ble to the step we take if we move from speaking of Athens as the 
place where the Athenians live to meaning by ‘Athens’ just ‘the 
Athenians’. In Cicero’s version of the argument studied in Section 
IIT the universe is clearly conceived of as a city in sense (a). But 
when Arius Didymus indicates that we can also talk of it as a city 
in sense (b), the obvious reason is simply that it gets so called 
after the community which inhabits it. Certainly there is no evi- 
dence in the material considered in Sections III, including the 
extracts cited from Chrysippus’ On Nature, to suggest any other 
interpretation. 

In Dio's logos Borysthenitikos, however, version (b) of the doc- 
trine of the cosmic city is construed in a more direct way. It is as 
though the buildings and the town plan of Athens were called an 
organization of human beings — or rather, said to be fike an organi- 
zation of human beings — in virtue not of the men who live there 
‘but because of the way the buildings and town plan are themselves 
organized. On this interpretation of the cosmic city, the universe 
is said to be a city because of its own plan: on account not of what 
it contains but of what itis in itself. That plan is ‘as it were’ acity 


claims that the universe is organized as though it were admin- 
istered by a king. 

A direct analogy between city and cosmos such as this cannot be 
inferred from the thesis that the cosmos is the habitation of all 
rational beings. For that thesis implies nothing about the intrinsic 
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character of the universe. Nor from the premiss that the universe 
is organized like the administration of a king can one derive 
without further assumptions the conclusion that it is the habita- 
tion of a community of men and gods. In short, Dio's analogy 
appears to constitute a completely different theory from that 
represented by the canonical reading of the cosmic city doctrine 
found in Chrysippus and subsequently in the doxographical 


His account of the cosmic city runs from §§29-38. He begins 
with an introduction which insists emphatically on the analogical 
status of the idea of the cosmic city (#§29~30). We shall return to 
this introduction in due course, but for the present we move on 
to the summary he next offers of the point of the doctrine (§31): 


‘This theory (Abyos) in brief, aims to harmonize the human 
race with the divine, and to embrace anything capable of 
reason (hoy) in a single account (A603) finding this the 
‘only strong and indissoluble principle of community and 
justice. 


‘This is clear evidence that Dio knows what I am calling the 
canonical reading of the doctrine: his summary contains the same 
ideas as sustain the key move in the relevant texts of Arius Didy- 
‘mus (see Section I1T) and Cicero's de legibus (see Section IV); and 
his talk of harmonizing ‘the human race with the divine’ recalls 
the moral Cicero extracts from his argument in the immediate 
context in de legibus 1 22~4. But the lion’s share of his discussion 
(31-7) is taken up with his development of the direct analogy 
between city and cosmos, which he offers in support of the canoni- 
cal thesis he has summarized. (The first sentence of the develop- 
ment begins: ‘For indeed it is in line with this [Kerré T0095 sc. 
harmony) that the word “city” should be used.') Only when Dio 
rounds things off at the end of the whole section does he return 
to canonical material (§38): 


‘This, then, is the theory of the philosophers, which estab- 
lishes a good community, well disposed to men (dvepeo- 
‘xov), of gods and men, giving a share of law and constitu- 
tion not to any living being whatsoever, but to those who 
hhave a share in reason and wisdom (¢p5ynew). 
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Is this how an orthodox early Stoic would have argued? ‘The 
proportions of Dio’s discussion and the role he gives to the direct 
analogy may well make us suspect not. Such suspicions are con- 
firmed when we examine the details of the text. It contains a main 
and a subsidiary argument for the comparison of the universe to 
acity. To begin with I concentrate on the main argument (§§31-2). 

Dio informs us that a city rightly so called does not (i) have mean 
‘or morally wicked leaders, nor (ii) is it torn apart and in continual 
coréors because of tyranny, democracy, oligarchy and ‘other such 
sicknesses (Appcoorfivarta)’. Rather 


(®) itis adorned with the best and most temperate kingship, 
Gif) being in truth governed as a kingship in accordance 
with law, in complete friendship and concord. (§32) It is 
precisely this (sc. kingship] which the wisest and most 
senior ruler and law-giver prescribes (mpoovérrra) for all, 
‘mortal and immortal, the leader of this universe as a whole 
‘and the master of the whole of being. In this way [sc. by 
his leadership and mastery] he himself expounds and pro- 
vides his own administration (Giobknos) as a pattern (wopd- 
Sayva) of the happy and blessed condition [sc. kingship]. 
‘And the divine poets, learning from the Muses, hymn him 
‘and name him ‘father of gods and men’. 


‘The relevance of this train of thought to the community of men 
and gods is not very clear. Presumably the point is that only 
kingship can secure friendship and concord among the members 
‘of a community; and friendship and concord are necessary if 
harmony is to be achieved. By hypothesis the community of men 
and gods is harmonious. Therefore it must be administered as a 
kingship. 

If this is what Dio is suggesting, he is not convincing. On the 
‘canonical Stoic theory, even as his own summaries of it imply, it 
is right reason which makes of men and gods not merely a com- 
munity but a good community. Only if kingship is taken as a 
mere metaphor for the directive efficacy of right reason, as in 
Chrysippus’ dictum that law is king of all things human and 
divine, does the theory make harmony depend on kingship. But 
Dio is evidently thinking of kingship here as a specific form of 
constitution. 


‘The cosmic city 

Nor is this the only feature of the passage which is not Stoic, or 
at any rate not purely Stoic. Its style is Platonic in aspiration, and 
no doubt designed to advance the syncretism of the Stoic and the 
Platonic which is a principal object of the speech as a whole. As 
to diction, the list of imperfect constitutions recalls Plato, but their 
description as ‘sicknesses’ (&ppworivara) exploits a well-known 
and distinctive term in the vocabulary of Stoic moral vocabulary. 
‘The early Stoics called Zeus ‘leader of this administration (B1oix- 
ows) of things’ (D.L. vit 87), but the immediate source of the 
phrase ‘leader of this odpawés’ as applied to him is the Phaedrus 
(246 8), as the reader is by now trained to notice. What is not Stoic 
at all isthe syllogism Dio is effectively proposing: 


1 Ifandonly if something is administered as a kingship, isit 
a city properly so called. 

2. But the universe is administered as if it were a kingship. 

3 Therefore the universe is as it were a city properly 0 
called. 


‘There is no good reason to suppose that the early Stoics con- 
sidered kingship the only or the best constitution. 

Plato, of course, is the most famous proponent in antiquity of 
premiss (1) or at any rate of kingship as the best constitution, But 
the appearance here not only of (1) but of the idea that kingship 
is the constitution modelled on Zeus’s rule over the universe, and 
indeed the extended treatment of divine kingship in this context, 
‘are to be explained by Dios own considerable preoccupation with 
kingship, attested most notably by the four /ogoi on the subject 
which are generally placed at the beginning of his corpus. ‘The 
passage most relevant to Or. xxxvi 31~2 is the section of Or. 111 
(42-50) where Dio argues for the position he wishes to take in 
constitutional theory. He develops his entirely conventional views 
in language steeped in allusions to the philosophical tradition 
within the conventional Aristotelian framework of three good and 
three deviant constitutions." Of the good forms democracy is 
declared to be virtually impossible, and aristocracy further from 
Possibility and expediency than when ‘the city or a number of 
peoples or all mankind is well administered by the judgment and 


% CEH. von Arnim, Leben und Werke des Dio von Prusa, 419. 
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virtue of one good man’ (45), oF, as he put it at §50 in a phrase 
which anticipates xxxv1 32, ‘the happy and divine condition 
which now prevails’. He goes on (650): 
Now there are many clear images and patterns (wapabel- 
‘yvorra) not obscure of this form of rule, since in herds and 
‘swarms nature indicates that it is natural for the stronger 
to exercise rule over the weaker and forethought for them. 
However there could be no more obvious or beautiful [pat- 
tern] than the leadership of the whole which occurs under 
the first and best god. 


Scholars sometimes talk of Cynic or Stoic influence on Dio's 
conception of kingship. But the comparison of earthly and divine 
kings was a commonplace (cf. €.g. Isoc. Nic. 25-6, Sen. clem. 
175 Plu. ad princ. inerud. 780 8-781 c, Clem. Strom. 1 24); and 
although ‘leadership of the whole’ is characteristically Stoic talk, 
we have already noted its Platonic antecedents. Above all, there 
is no hint anywhere in Or. 111 42~$0” of the doctrine of the cosmic 
city. The natural inference is that in Or. xxxvi 31-32 Dio has 
attempted to force a marriage between Platonic ~ Aristotelian 
kingship theory and the Stoic idea of the community of gods and 
men which has the cosmos as its home. The attempt fails. 

At the end of xxxvt 32 Dio supports his view that ‘the master 
of the whole of being” provides his own administration of things 
48 a pattern or paradigm for us by an appeal to the poets’ designa- 
tion of Zeus as ‘father of gods and men’. Gearing his discourse to 
the tastes of his Borysthenean audience again, he devotes the rest 
of his treatment of the cosmic city analogy to the poets and to this 
endoxon. From it, however, he extracts a further proof of the 
analogy. I quote the relevant section (8§35-7): 

In fact all these poets in the same way call the first and 
sreatest god ‘father’ of the whole race of rational beings 


% Noted by von Arnim, iid. 485. 

% T should stress that itis with regard to this section of Or. sm only (Le. the 
‘relevant passage for considering Or. xxxv1 31~2) that I am presently denying 
significant Stoic or Cynic influence, which hus in any case been detected rather 
in the earlier and later sections of the speech where Dio explains what a king 
in and should be. See e.g. R. Hoistad, Cynic Hero and Cymic King (Lund 1948) 
183-94. 
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taken together ~ and ‘king’ too. Trusting them men erect 
altars to Zeus the king, and what is more some do not 
hesitate to address him as father in their prayers, on the 
assumption that there is rule and organization of the uni- 
‘verse of this sort. So on this basis I think they would not 
hesitate to declare the whole universe the house of Zeus, 
since he is father of the beings within it, and ~ by Zeus! ~ 
his city, as we [sc. we philosophers] do in our analogy, in 
‘virtue of his more important rule. For ‘kingship’ would be 
more appropriately applied to a city than a house. For 
surely those who call him who is over the wholes “king” 
‘would not refuse to agree that the whole is governed as & 
kingdom. And if they say that itis governed as a kingdom 
they would not deny that itis governed politically, nor that 
there is political government of the universe. But if they 
‘concede ‘political government’ they would not be put off 
from agreeing ‘city’ or something with a political form of 
‘government very like it. 


‘The chain of inferences at the end of this passage is certainly Stoic 
in manner. Is Dio reproducing a genuine stretch of early Stoic 
argument? It would not be beyond his powers as a stylist to 
produce something of his own in Stoic idiom, just as he can imitate 
Platonic twos. On the other hand our discussion of Chrysippus’ 
‘use of Heraclitus Fr. $3 in On Nature suggests an inference on his 
part from the idea of Zeus as king to the thesis that the gods and 
men referred to by Heraclitus are fellow-citizens. Dio’s argument 
is exactly the sort of argument needed to make the inference 
plausible; and we have seen evidence that Dio is aware of the 
Heraclitean dimension of the cosmic city doctrine, perhaps be- 
‘cause he knew On Nature. I therefore conjecture Chrysippean 
authorship,” and indeed a further ‘fragment’ of On Nature. It is 
trye that in the early part of the passage Dio talks about the 
‘organization of the universe in connection with kingship as he had 
in the unStoic §§31~2. But it is not this (as it was in §§31~2) which 
supports the inference to @ cosmic city. More important is the 


% Like §§20 [SVF mt 329}, 23 [SVF mu 334], and 29 [SVF 111130}, von Arai 
Includes §37 [SVF u1 1129] in his collection of early Stoic sesimonia albeit in 
his lowest grade of typography, indicating merely ‘quae aliquo modo ad cog- 
‘noscendam Chrysippi doctrinam utiia viderentur’ (Vol. Ip. ¥). 
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initial talk of Zeus as ‘king’ of ‘the whole race of rational beings 
taken together’. 

In his introductory remarks on the cosmic city doctrine con- 
strued as analogy (§§29-30), Dio gives an indication of the Stoic 
‘arguments which seem to have encouraged him to take it in what 
Tam arguing to be the unStoic way he does (630): 

But they make a sort of comparison of the present ordering 
sc. of the universe] - when the whole has been separated 
and divided into many forms of plants and living beings 
‘mortal and immortal, and again of air and earth and water 
and fire, being nonetheless one thing by nature in all these 
and governed by one soul and power — with a city: (i) on 
account of the multitude of things which come into and out 
‘of being within it, and again (fn) (i) because ofthe arrange- 
‘ment and orderliness of the administration. 


Fortunately there is evidence in Stoic sources relating to both (i) 
and (ji). They show clearly enough that, while Dio is right to see 
the Stoics as making analogical use of the idea of the city in 
discussions of the universe, they do not support his own inter- 
pretation of the cosmic city doctrine. 

For (ii) we have a doxographical notice from Aristocles pre- 
served by Eusebius (praep. ev. xv 14.2): 


‘Next, they say also that the universe as a whole is consumed 

by fire at certain times determined by fate, and then once 

‘more reconstituted as an order of things. But the primal fire 

is as it were a seed, containing the formulae of all things 

‘and the causes of what has come into being, what is coming, 

into being, and what will be. The nexus and consequential- 

ity of these is fate, knowledge, truth, and a law governing 

the things that are which is inevitable and inescapable. In 

this way the condition of the universe is administered (6101- 

safrax) superlatively well, as in a political society (wohrrsla) 

with excellent laws. 
To be sure, Aristocles’ Stoics make the political comparison with 
respect to the cosmic cycle, Dio’s with respect to the present 
Bioxdounos. But the function of the comparison was no doubt the 
same: to supply passing imaginative enhancement of our sense of 
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the organization of the cosmos ~ not to advance a doctrine, let 
alone the canonical doctrine of the cosmic city. 
‘The Stoic teaching to which (i) refers is preserved in Epictetus, 
who attributes it to ‘the philosophers’ (Diss. 111 24.10-12): 
This universe is a single city, and the substance out of 
‘which it has been fashioned is one. And it is necessary that 
there isa certain periodic change and a giving place of one 
thing to another, and that some things are dissolved and 
‘others come into being, some remain in the same place and 
others are moved. And all things are full of friends, first of 
‘gods, then also of men who have been made naturally akin 
to each other. And some of them must be with each other, 
‘others must depart; and they must rejoice in those who are 
with them, but not grieve at those who depart. And man, 
in addition to being by nature high-minded and capable of 
despising all things outside the scope of his purpose, pos- 
‘esses also this further property, of not being rooted in the 
‘earth nor of growing attached to it, but of moving now to 
‘one place and now to another, at one time under the pres- 
sure of certain needs and at another just for the sake of the 
spectacle. 
‘The necessity of birth and death is what Aristotle would have 
called a hypothetical necessity, dictated by the providential econ- 
‘omy of the universe. Epictetus brings the point out vividly else- 
where (Diss. 1v 1.106): 
‘Make room for others. Others too must be born as you too 
were born, and once born they must have room and housing 
= the essential requisites. But if the first-comers do not 
‘move out, what is left for them? Why are you insatiate? Why 
never satisfied? Why do you crowd the universe? 


In these texts Epictetus argues from, not to, the conception of the 
universe as a well-ordered city. He does not hedge his reference 
to it with an ‘as it were’. But the force of what he has to say turnson 
analogy: ‘Think of the pattern of life and death as if it were the 
‘movement of human beings into and out of a city. Remember in 
particular that people do and should leave the city for proper and 
intelligible reasons which justify neither reluctance on the part of 
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the agents not grief on the part of others.’ This is indeed the 
cosmic city, but conceived in the standard way as the habitation 
of rational beings:** who themselves constitute a community - 
‘and, as the Stoics elsewhere say, a city - in an altogether un- 
analogical sense. 

% Tis worth noting (and not surprising) that when our sources talk of the cosmic 
city in the sense ‘habitation’ they are often ready to speak of the universe 
{indifferently as « city or house/home (e.g. Cic. ND ut 154 with many further 
references ia Pease's note; ef also DT. Runa, Philo of Alexondria and the 
Timacus of Plato (Leiden 1986) 165-9 with an. 30-2). In 40 doing they effet 
at least the beginnings of an assimilation ofthe Stoic doctrine withthe famous 
‘Aristotelian analogy (Cie. ND 1 95). 


From republicanism to 
natural law 


Seneca writes as follows (de otio 4): 


Let us embrace with our minds two commonwealths (res 
‘publicae): one great and truly common - in which gods and 
men are contained, in which we look not to this or that 
‘corner, but measure the bounds of our state (civitas) with 
the sun; the other the one to which the particular circum- 
stances of birth have assigned us ~ this will be the common- 
wealth of the Athenians or the Carthaginians or some other 
city (wrbs) which pertains not to all men but a particular 
‘group of them (certos). Some give service to both common- 
‘wealths at the same time ~ the greater and the lesser; some 
‘only to the lesser, some only to the greater. This greater 
‘commonwealth we are able to serve even in leisure, or 
rather perhaps better in leisure — so that we may enquire 
what virtue is, whether it is one or many, whether nature 
for art makes men good; whether this world, which em- 
braces seas and lands and things grafted on to sea and lands, 
is unique, or whether God has scattered many bodies of this 
sorts ete. 


For Seneca the true city is the cosmic city. So it was for the 
other leading Stoic authors of the early Empire: Musonius Rufus, 
Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius; as also for Philo Judaeus and Dio 
‘Chrysostom. We have noted traces of it in Manilius and Plutarch, 
‘who again appear to know no other Stoic idea of the true city. 
None of these texts is doxographical in character. But the few 
doxographical items which bear directly on the topic say nothing, 
different. According to Clement itis the universe which the Stoics 
identify as the true city, and Cicero consistently represents this 
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and this alone as the Stoic position. Nowhere in all this material 
is there any hint of Zeno’s Spartan republic of sages. Plutarch in 
de Alex. virt. of course refers to Zeno and his Republic, but assimi- 
lates the contents of the work to something resembling the doc- 
tine of the cosmic city. 

‘One might be tempted to conclude that Zeno's Republic not only 
embarrassed later Stoics but had little influence upon them. It 
propounded a conception of the true city which may have stimu- 
lated his immediate associates to intense interest in love and in 
‘Sparta, but was apparently abandoned in the later Stoic and 
‘Stoicizing tradition. Indeed it seems something of a fluke that any 
specific reports about its distinctive political ideal survive at all. 
We have scraps of doxographical information in D.L. vit about 
Jove and about the holding of women in common (attributed also 
to Chrysippus’ On the Republic), and some misinformation about 
marriage. On the key points, however, just two unlikely non-Stoic 
sources rescue us from total ignorance: the magpie curiosity of 
Athenaeus, and the obscure saga of censorship and criticism asso- 
ciated by Diogenes Laertius with the names of Athenodorus, 
Cassius and Isidorus. The Zeno disclosed in these texts may well 
appear to be a Zeno unassimilated by Stoic orthodoxy or by 
writers dependent in one way or another on Stoic doctrine. They 
are very specifically about Zeno, not about any more generally 
‘Stoic positions. 


It would be remarkable if the Republic had indeed had as little 
effect on later Stoicism as the train of thought entertained in 
Section I suggests. In general Zeno’s ideas and indeed his ipsissima 
‘verba were conceived as defining what Stoicism was, at any rate 
in the Hellenistic period. ‘They were treated as the starting points 
for the theoretical elaborations which filled the treatises of 
Cleanthes and especially Chrysippus, and were in consequence 
indirectly, as well as occasionally directly, absorbed by later Stoi- 
cism. Nor would it have been easy for Stoics subsequent to Zeno 
to treat the Republic as a minor work, which need not therefore be 
‘exploited to the full. If the arguments of Chapter 2.of this book 
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are on the right lines, it was conceived as a major philosophical 
statement challenging comparison with Plato's Republic. 

I shall argue that Zeno’s Republic in fact had an enormous 
influence on Stoicism, and that we should not be misled into 
thinking otherwise by the apparent neglect of its specific proposals 
about the ideal city. 

‘Most fundamental and far-reaching from the point of view of 
later Stoicism was Zeno’s identification of the wise or morally 
‘good man as the only true citizen, friend and free person, and the 
‘bad man as alien, enemy and slave. Its effect within Stoicism was 
pervasive. Consider for example the third principal division of 
‘Stobaeus’ account of Arius Didymus' presentation of Stoic ethics 
(S3 hereafter). S3 is entirely devoted to discussion of the morally 
‘good and the morally bad man, as is made clear early in the main 
part of the discussion (11 99.3~5): 

Zeno and the Stoic philosophers who give him their alle- 
‘siance hold that there are two classes of men: the morally 
‘g00d and the morally bad. 


Its sequel is an elaborate explanation of the properties of the two 
classes, and especially of a huge range of contrary predicates 
which divide them. They naturally include rich, poor, free, slave 
(ut 101.14~20), which figure famously in Stoic paradoxes about 
the sage widely quoted in Greek and Latin literature as well as 
philosophy, but also whole batteries of attributes less familiar as 
Stoic, e.g. (of the good man) mild, quiet, orderly (11 115.1017), oF 
again canny, good at hitting the aim, good at seeing the right moment, 
‘quick to see what is appropriate, artless, uncomplicated, straightfor- 
ward, unaffected (11 108.911). A sequence of particular interest 
from our point of view is: having the skill 0 be a king, a general, a 
politician, a householder and an acquirer of property (it 100.4~6). 
Inthe case of most of these ‘political’ predicates (if not with some 
of the others just mentioned) the text somewhere or other supplies 
some justification for attributing the properties in question to 
the sage. Thus, even if he is not in a position to exercise his skill, 
only the wise man is capable of the supervision appropriate for 
rruling people and its species, which include that required in a king 
and again in a general (11 102.11-15). Similarly, only the morally 
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good man knows from what sources one should acquire property 
and when and how and to what extent (11 95.14-19, 21-3). An- 
other body of material in S3 which is of immediate relevance to 
‘our concerns is the treatment of law and the city examined in 
Appendixes F and G. This is where Arius Didymus explains why 
the morally bad man is an exile, boorish, wild, savage, tyrannical 
and ungrateful, because he is not lavo-abiding (11 103.9-104.9); and 
‘also why he is without honour, because he is not worthy of the 
respect that is the prize for virtue which benefits others, having no 
share in that virtue (11 103.4-8). 

‘The vast range of predicates attributed in Arius Didymus tothe 
good and the bad man respectively evidently expands far beyond 
the items picked out by Zeno in the Republic and no doubt sub- 
sequently in other writings, even assuming (as is reasonable) that 
Zeno’ list was longer than any of our sources explicitly attests. 
Here is a classic instance of the scholastic elaboration of a Zeno- 
nian, idea by Chrysippus and the subsequent school tradition. 
For evidence I have turned to Arius Didymus, But it would have 
been possible to cite as well or instead Cicero, Plutarch, Sextus, 
Diogenes Laertius, Alexander of Aphrodisias, Seneca and even 
Horace. 

In Arius Didymus as in many of the other sources itis clear that 
there has been not merely expansion but a degree of reorientation 
of Zeno’s treatment of the good and the bad man. The Republic 
‘was a work of political philosophy, albeit directed (like all ancient 
political philosophy) by ethical concerns, and although radical in 
its implied attack on existing forms of society. Its account of the 
good and the bad man was presumably conceived as an answer to 
the question of the nature of the citizen body and its relation to 
kinship structures. ‘The answer is uncompromisingly moral, and 
consequently threatens to change the very terms of the question 
since it subordinates political and social to moral considerations. 
But the threat remains only a threat, given that Zeno’s discussion 
was set within a framework of commitment to the distinctively 
Political ideal of concord. In Arius Didymus the threatened cate- 
gory shift has become a reality. The theme of the good and the 
bad man has now turned into an unequivocally ethical topic. 
Political concerns and predicates of primarily political significance 
certainly figure prominently in Arius Didymus’ discussion, as we 
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have seen, in line with Zeno’s original preoccupations in the 
Republic. In fact the whole introductory part of S3 is devoted to 
material of obviously political character, as though emphasizing 
the political focus of the topic of the good and the bad man. 
‘The fundamental object of the exercise, however, is simply to 
demonstrate that proper application of the predicates in ques- 
tion is contingent on either moral goodness or moral badness, as 
the case may be, and to show the high moral demands imposed 
on political and judicial behaviour by a proper understanding 
of law. In consequence many of Arius Didymus's pages read 
oddly, as chapters of political philosophy bereft of virtually all 
interest in specifically political analysis - or, as one might say, 
depoliticized. 


iit 


‘To be sure, the idea of the community of sages itself is not lost 
sight of. As Chapter 2 showed, it is given a prominent position 
at the beginning of the ‘political’ introductory section of S3 (11 
93.19ff.). There are two points on which Stobaeus concentrates: 
the thesis that all goods are shared by or common to the morally 
‘g00d, and the notion of the concord they have with each other 
(which is explained in terms of the thesis about goods). Concord, 
of course, was the key idea of Zeno’s Republic; and it is tempting, 
to infer that the idea of the community of property was likewise 
put forward in the Republic. But presumably the focus on these 
two connected theses in Stobaeus is a reflection not of the Republic 
directly but of Chrysippus’ interpretation of it. 

It looks as though that interpretation may already have pre- 
sented a moralized or spiritualized version of what Zeno meant if 
he endorsed the Pythagorean saying: xowe Té tv gfhcov (“What 
belongs to friends they hold in common’). Probably Zeno had in 
mind the common ownership of property, as well as the holding 
of women and children in common. But in the Arius Didymus 
passage the reference is to common ‘goods’, interpreted strictly in 
accordance with the account of good orthodox in Stoicism, 
terms of virtue and acts of virtue. Consequently the doctrine of 
the community of goods is explained in terms of the benefit 
(@péAna) one person does to another by performing a virtuous act. 
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‘A beneficial action is counted as a common good because it benefits 
not only the person affected by it but the person who performsit. 
‘The introductory section of $3 actually offers not one but two 

different and clearly rival versions of this explanation. The point 
of dispute seems to arise from putting the question: can a sage 
have goods in common with any other sage, or only with one 
known to him or living in the same place as himself? What one 
‘might call the restricted position (R) is put first, as though it were 
the official position (11 93.19~94.1): 

‘They say that all goods are common to the morally good, 

inasmuch as someone who benefits his neighbour also ben- 

efits himself. 


After discussion of justice (11 94.7) and the conduct of the wise 
man in existing circumstances (11 94.8-20) Arius Didymus in- 
cludes an account of friendship (11 94.21~95.2). Friendship too is 
thought of here as involving a relationship with one's neighbours. 
It seems likely that this restriction on the scope of friendship is 
due to the fact that Arius is considering friendship as it subsists in 
the community of sages conceived as a community of neighbours. 
Accordingly when presentation of the unrestricted or general 
position on common goods (G) follows next, it has the ring of a 
footnote to a discussion in which the notion of being neighbours 
has been an important feature (1 95.3~8): 
‘They say that goods are common in another way. For they 
think that everyone who benefits anyone whatsoever re- 
cceives equal benefit due to this very thing, and that no 
morally bad person either is benefited or benefits. For 
benefiting is sustaining in accordance with virtue and being 
benefited is undergoing a process in accordance with virtue. 
‘What remains unclear is the rationale of the divergence between 
(R) and (G). 

If I am right to guess that Zeno talked of having things in 
common in his ideal Spartan republic, then because his republic 
was a city of neighbours it would be natural to interpret the things 
held in common in it as common to neighbours. So the reference 
to neighbours in (R) suggests an attempt to reproduce this feature 
of Zeno’s proposals. (R) will therefore have been not only the 
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official account but the more ancient of the two versions which 
appear in the introduction to $3. 

(G), on the other hand, reads as though it is provoked by an 
objection to (R). It might be argued with respect to (R) that there 
is an arbitrariness in its story of what it is for there to be goods in 
common. According to (R) the reason why sages have goods in 
common is that any act whereby a sage benefits his neighbour 
benefits himself as well. The objection to this formulation is 
obvious: why does the beneficial act have to be done toa neighbour? 
If my writing this book benefits a student I know nothing about 
who lives in Japan, would it not follow from the principle of 
reflexivity incorporated in (R) that there is a good common to 
him or her and to me? To answer ‘Yes’ to this question, as it seems 
‘we must, is to accept that (G) is a more rational version of the 
common goods thesis than (R). 

Can we discern any reason why Arius Didymus should have 
added (G) as a corrective footnote to (R)? It would be pleasing to 
think he does so because in the main part of $3 we are to be offered 
yet another version of the common goods thesis which is con- 
sistent with (G) but not with (R) (it 101.21~102.3): 


All goods are common to the morally good, and evils to the 

‘morally bad. For this reason one who benefits someone is 

also benefited himself, and one who harms also harms him- 

self. All the morally good benefit each other, even if they 

are neither friends of each other at all nor kindly to one 

another nor approved of nor accepting (due to neither being 

known nor living in the same place). However they are 

disposed towards each other in a kindly way, and one that 

is friendly and approving and accepting. But the foolish are 

jin the opposite conditions to these. 
1 call the doctrine of this text (U), since it implies not only (what 
(G) maintains) that if anyone benefits anyone the two of them have 
‘a good in common, but advances the toriversal proposition that all 
goods are common to all sages. (U) is presumably a better account 
than (R) of what we are supposing Zeno to have said in the 
Republic inasmuch as it gives a more persuasive reading of ‘com- 
‘mon’. Although (U)’s affinities are with (G) rather than with (R), 
it takes pains to avoid inconsistency with the notion of friendship 
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associated with (R). For it accepts that only neighbours or those 
otherwise known to each other can properly speaking be friends. 
‘The cash value of the idea it substitutes for ‘friend of —i.e. ‘being 
disposed in a friendly way towards’ ~ is not clear. ‘The fact that it 
recognizes that only a substitute notion is applicable is the in- 
teresting point. 
‘These subtleties about friendship and kindness substitutes per- 
haps betray the hand of a late-ish scholastic Stoic, but the basic 
thesis of (U) - that all goods are common to all sages — is almost 
certainly Chrysippean. The consequence of holding (U) must be 
that any beneficial act benefits all who are in a position ever to 
benefit from anything, i.e. all who are wise or morally good. This 
doctrine is represented by Plutarch as a standard Stoic position 
(Comm. not, 1068 Fy: 


fasingle sage anywhere at all extends his finger prudently, 
all the sages throughout the inhabited world are benefited. 
‘This is the job they assign to friendship; this is how, by the 
beneficial acts common to the sages, the virtues are brought 
to fulfilment. 


He goes on to talk in terms which echo the absence of restrictions 
as to knowledge and neighbouring referred to in Arius Didymus’ 
resentation of (U) (1069 a): 
the amazing benefit which sages receive from the virtuous 
motions of one another even if they are not together and 
hhappen not even to be acquainted. 


A little later he attributes to Chrysippus a specific consequence of 
the position (1076 a): 
Zeus and Dion, being wise, are benefited alike by cach other 
whenever the one encounters a movement of the other. For 
this, not anything lse, is the good that men get of gods and. 
gods of men, once they have become sages. 


(R) and (G) are not exactly commonsensical ideas, but of course 
the notion of the reflexivity of benefit and harm is thoroughly 
Socratic, and easy enough to accept if one agrees with e.g. Plato 
and Aristotle that the exercise of virtue is a good enhancing the 
happiness of the agent. (U), by contrast, is highly counter-intui- 
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tive. It is presumably significant that whereas (R) and (G) are 
derived from the premiss (B) that if someone benefits another he 
also benefits himself, (U) is not itself argued, but is presented 
rather as the basis of an inference to (B). If every beneficial 
act benefits ail sages, then it will obviously follow that whenever 
‘sage performs a beneficial act he will benefit himself — given that 
he is one sage among the rest. The sort of justification Chrysippus 
‘would doubtless have wished to give for (U) itself would likewise 
involve looking at things from the point of view of the whole, not 
of ourselves the parts. Thus the physical story envisaged would 
presumably consist in explaining that any act of virtue enhances 
the tension of the pneuma which is the vehicle of the logos that 
‘controls and pervades the universe, and so benefits all those whose 
portion of that Jogos is in a condition capable of being benefited, 
as a sage’s logos is 

S3, then, contains two main statements of the proposition that 
‘g00ds are common to those who are morally good. (R), in the 
introductory section, appears to represent a moralizing Chry- 
sippean interpretation of what may originally have been a doctrine 
of Zeno’s Republic. It holds merely that any act benefiting one’s 
neighbour constitutes a good common to the neighbour benefited 
and the person who benefits him or her. It is an idea which can 
readily be defended on ethical grounds within the framework of 
any ancient system which makes virtuous acts functions or con- 
stituents of happiness, (U), in the main section, is a much more 
ambitious thesis, once more probably the work of Chrysippus, and 
perhaps another shot by him at explaining what Zeno was driving 
at in the Republic. It makes all goods, including all beneficial acts, 
‘common to all sages, whether they know each other or live in the 
same place ot not. It can be defended only with resources drawn 
from metaphysical monism; and understanding it requires us to 
adopt the point of view of the whole. 


Iv 


‘The questions which Stoicism addressed in devising (G) and (U) 
are plausibly regarded (as with (R)) as at least partly exegetical 
questions. But why did they arise in the first place? Why, for 
‘example, should the concept of neighbour have become the focus 
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of scrutiny? They would certainly be adequately explained by a 
desire to reflect upon Zeno's Republic in the light of the doctrine 
of the cosmic city, and to adapt Zeno’s conception of community 
‘of sages to the notion of the community of rational beings who are 
citizens of the universe. ‘That this was in fact the root motivation 
is suggested by the evidence of the contents of Book 111 of Chry- 
sippus’ On Nature (reviewed in Chapter 3). For we know that in a 
‘book which presented the doctrine of the cosmic city Chrysippus 
also argued that the morally good exercise the same virtue as Zeus, 
in terms very similar to those in which he talked of the good 
common to Zeus and Dion and more generally to gods and men. 
Itis a natural inference that this treatment of the goods common 
to men and gods also appeared in On Nature it, and that it 
belonged to his discussion of the cosmic city. 

If so, the verdict of Section I needs revision. It is not that later 
Stoic tradition ignored Zeno’s republic of sages in favour of the 
cosmic city. It is rather that in advancing the theory of the cosmic 
city Chrysippus had already assimilated the core doctrines of the 
Republic — the city of sages and the thesis that they hold things in 
‘common ~ to central elements in the theory. It was not rational to 
restrict community of goods to neighbours, nor membership of 
the city to humans only, when all rational beings, gods and men 
(at least when they have attained moral goodness), are indis- 
tinguishable in virtue. Probably Chrysippus did not see himself as 
correcting Zeno here, but simply as drawing out more clearly the 
logical consequences of Zeno’s own ideas. 

From the vantage point of history the Republic accordingly has 
the look of a fascinatingly ‘Janus-facing’ piece of theory. If Chap- 
ter 2 of this book is correct, Zeno wrote it as a contribution to the 
dialectic of classical Greek philosophy about the proper constitu- 
tion of the polis. His solution was briefer and simpler than any 
previous thinker had worked out, without therefore ceasing to 
engage with the problems of how a group of persons known to one 
another and living together may achieve the concord necessary for 
survival and happiness. As a piece of classical political theory, 
however, the Republic contained the seeds of its own destruction. 
Or to put the point more positively, it opened the way for doing 
political philosophy in a quite different style, no longer tied to 
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Preoccupation with the polis, but focused instead on the moral 
potentialities of man considered as man, not as citizen, 

‘The idea of the cosmic city can be seen in this light as a concept 
which mediates the transition from republicanism to natural law 
theory. For the doctrine of the cosmic city attempts to retain 
‘community and citizenship while removing all contingency ~such 
as physical proximity or mutual acquaintance ~ from the notion 
of citizenship. What citizenship now consists in is nothing but 
‘obedience by a plurality of persons to the injunctions of right 
reason on the just treatment of other persons: i.e. to Jaw as nature 
formulates it. Such a conception of the citizen is manifestly un- 
stable. The thesis that social morality flows from adherence to the 
ictates of natural law so understood does not require for its 
ligibility or acceptability any reference to citizenship at all. It 
a thesis solely about what is enjoined upon man or any rational 
social animal qua rational social animal. Consequently we should 
not be surprised to find the idea of natural law put to work in social 
ethics in contexts which make no appeal to the divine city or to a 
metaphysical theory of providence. In short, the stage is set for ius 
naturale as it appears in Cicero's de officiis and the Digest — and in 
Grotius, Pufendorf and beyond.' 


"This chapter seemed not to need annotation. But it may be of interest to 
acknowledge that the idea for its theme was suggested by reading J.G.A. Pocock, 
*Virtwes, rights and manners: A model for historians of political thought’ in his 
collection Virtue, Commerce, and History (Cambridge 1985) 37-50 ~ although 
Smee sean si os Breen ng. ©: Mh eee 
1973) P. 38S. 
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Zeno and Alexander 


Plutarch, de Alex. virt. 329 A~® translates as follows: 


‘The much admired Republic of Zeno, who founded the 
‘Stoic sect, is aimed at this one main point, that our ar- 
rangement for habitations should not be based on cities or 
peoples,t each one distinguished by its own special system 
of justice, but we should regard all men as citizens and 
members of the populace, and there should be one way of 
life and one order, like that of a herd grazing together and 
nurtured by & common law/pasturing (wSuos). This Zeno 
wrote, picturing as it were a dream or image of a philoso- 
pher's well-regulated republic, but it was Alexander who 
‘gave effect to the theory. 


According to the argument of Chapter 1 Zeno's city is conceived as an 
{deal Spartan republic. Plutarch takes it to be a blueprint for the world- 
‘wide community which on his account Alexander tried to promote. The 
general spirit of the two conceptions is quite different. 

‘Scholars have sometimes gone further and alleged actual incompati- 
bilities between Plutarch’s account and our other evidence about the 
Republic. Most of these allegations are inconclusive, as e.g. Baldry and 


* ‘Peoples’ translates Bows (cf. ‘members of the populace’ for Srybros below). 
‘Scholars sometimes render ‘demes' or ‘parishes’ (so ¢g. A.A. Long and D.N. 
Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers | (Cambridge 1987), p. 429, from whose 
‘translation I have elsewhere borrowed), no doubt in order to achieve a contrast 
with ‘cities’, woke. But as Baldry noted (JHS 79 (1959) 13 0. 19) Plutarch a 
little later describes Alexander's project as designed to make all men one people 
(Bijuow) (330.0); and ifthe argument of this Appendix is correct, one might well 

‘expect reminiscences of later Stoic ideas and terminology in the passage: Cle- 
snant, Strom. 126 p. 42 # {= SVP i 327] couples the words h wok nl 
‘fuos (in a syntactically obscure sentence), ax though they were effectively 
synonymous. 
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Erskine have shown But two singled out by Baldry deserve further 
‘examination. First, according to Plutarch we are to regard all men as 
fellow-citizens, whereas D.L. vit 32-3 made only the good or wise citi- 
zens. On further inspection this difficulty dissolves. For in developing his 
account of Alexander's project Plutarch continues (329 ¢): 


He instructed all to think of the whole inhabited world as, 
their fatherland, his camp as their acropolis and garrison, 
‘the morally good as their kin, the morally bad as foreigners. 


“The meaning of ‘all’ is notoriously context-dependent. Plutarch’s loose 
‘and expansive mode of expression is one he is prepared to invest with 
more Stoic precision, as here, as suits his rhetorical purposes: ‘all’ now 
effectively becomes ‘all the good’. A second inconsistency is not so easily 
explained away. Plutarch’s claim that for Zeno our way of life should not 
bbe based on cities appears to be incompatible with his concern for ‘the 
safety of the ity’ (Athen. $61 c) and his provision that in cities (note the 
plural) there should be no temples, law courts or gymnasia (D.L. vit 33). 
It fs true (as Baldry and Erskine both stress) that Plutarch puts the 
emphasis not on the inappropriateness of cities as such, but on the 
‘wrongness of there being separate systems of justice in different cities 
rather than a single common law. But this does not alter the fact that the 
other evidence seems to envisage cities which are the focus of their 
citizens’ moral and political concern. Baldry and Erskine try to remove 
the difficulty along similar lines. They suppose that the Plutarch passage 
is envisaging the one true ideal unified society. It consists of a phirality 
‘of local communities (polis) which are the subject of the Athenseus text 
‘on concord and security and of Cassius the Sceptic’s report about temples 
ctc., But because these poleis are deprived of so many of the functions and 
characteristics of the traditional Greek polis the Phutarch text can fairly 
represent Zeno as abolishing the organization of living arrangements on 
the basis of poles. This solution is unpersuasive:it leaves the word polis, 
taken as bearing one and the same reference, both having (Athenaeus) 
‘and not having (Plutarch) strong positive resonance; and it makes both 
the polis and the ideal unified society the focus of Zeno's concern for 
harmony. The fact is that nobody who read just the Plutarch passage or, 
‘on the other hand, just the Athenaeus and Diogenes Laertius texts, would 
‘ever dream that Zeno's views were so complicated. 


* Baldry, JHS 79 (1959) 12-13; Erskine, The Hellenistic Stoa. pp. 18-22. 
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Perhaps better attempts to reconcile Plutarch with the other evidence 
in this area could be devised, or resort made to some developmental 
hypothesis about Zeno’s thought.” There is not much point in attempting 
the task, however, before one has addressed the prior question: is there 
reason to judge Plutarch’s information reliable? It is not hard to find 
‘grounds for a negative answer. 

For one thing, all the other texts considered in Chapters 1 and 2 are 
<doxographical in kind. They evidently derive from sources which aimed 
‘to report individual bits of doctrine, whether or not they had axes to grind 
‘as well. While the selection of material may be biased and comments on it 
partisan, there is not much sign of tendentiousness in the reports them- 
selves. And they cohere very well with other accounts of early Stoic 
doctrine. By contrast, Plutarch’s essay and its sequel on the same subject 
are rhetorical exercises, ‘devoid of any serious purpose’.* The passage 
which concerns us claims to provide a broad view of the ‘main point’ of the 
Republic, not specific details of its contents. It is obviously essential 
to the author's argument that Alexander's exploits and ambitions and 
Zeno's philosophical ideas should be presented as convergent. Accord- 
ingly there is no particular reason to expect him to set much store by 
‘accuracy and precision here on points of philosophy. Certainly the treat- 
ment of Alexander is consistently exaggerated, Incidents in his career 
which receive restrained treatment in Plutarch’s Life are frequently given. 
‘grandiose interpretations in the essays. For example, ‘his reply to those 
who urged him to compete in the Olympic Games (ch. 9] is supposed to 
prove him a philosopher, while in the Life (ch. 4) itis properly used to 


"This was the expedient to which W.W. Tara had resort in his Alexander the 
Great (Cambridge 1948), vol. 8, pp. 41723. IC founders principally upon the 
difficulty that Plutarch refers tothe ideas he attributes to Zeno as the focus of 
‘his wohrvela: Turn has to argue that wodrrala here means merely ‘constitution’, 
‘not the booktitle Republic, but tis is a desperate manoeuvre. Nonetheless Tarn 
discerned a real inconcinnity between this Plutarch passage and the other evi- 
dence on the Republic which subsequent scholars have not taken seriously 


enough. 

+ Toortow this verdict rom J.R. Hamilton, Plater: Alexander, A Commentary 
(Oxford 1969) p. exh, who righty cae "the obvious view Section IT o hit 
Introduction (pp. xxiii—scxiii) provides a good recent guide to the two speeches 
de Atecondri Magni fertonaewirtate sod to scholarly diacosson other. The 
‘verdict Broadly shared by D. Babu, Pharque ele Stociome (Pais 1969) D9. 


Su Alessandro Magno’, in G. Cavertano (ed. 1 flsoh il pore mela socierd¢ 
tala eda antiche (Naples 1985); f. also P-A. Brunt, ‘Prom Bpicictus © 
‘Arvian', Athenonm $5 (197) 19-48- 
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show that he did not desire every kind of daxa’.* Few today, and probably 
not even Plutarch when he wrote, believe that Alexander was any sort of 
philosopher* or that his campaigns were conceived in the hope of insti- 
tuting a single community of all good men everywhere. It would be odd 
to place implicit trust in every word of what is said about Zeno’s views 
when we give no credence at all to what we are told about Alexander's, 

‘Nor does the detail of the Plutarch text inspire much confidence in 
its reliability. The most questionable feature is the comparison of the 
universal society Zeno is supposed to advocate with a herd grazing to- 
‘gether and nurtured by a common law. The image of the people as herd 
and of the king as herdsman is a popular one in Greek literature and 
philosophy from Homer on (cf. Il 11243 ete.)? Although it recurs, e.g. in 
Dio Chrysostom (¢.g. 113, 111 41, 1V 44-5) and in pscudo-Pythagorean 
political writings (Stob. 1v 5.61, 7.64 = pp. 36.45, 82.56 Thesleff), 
{it is not put by them to major theoretical use. The loci classici in texts of 
political theory are the first page of Xenophon's Cyropaedia (I 1.2) and 
Plato's Politicus 265-8, 274~6, where the conception of king as herdsman 
is subjected to critical scrutiny and effectively abandoned, to be revived 
inthe pseudo-Platonic Minos. All the vocabulary Plutarch uses in making, 
the analogy is found (with related terms) in Plato, in particularly heavy 
concentration at Politicus 267-8 (ayn, Polit. 265-8 passim; ouwoy0s, 
Leg. 666 & (cf. ovwouh, Polit. 268 c}; owrplgoven, Leg. 752 Clef. pop, 
Polit. 276 D, ete; spots, 268 A, C]). The play on vinos as (3) law (2) 
pasturing is prefigured in the Minos 317 0-318 A. So far as I can find, this 
‘cluster of imagery does not reflect a Stoic view of kingship or statesman- 
ship. Users of von Arnim might be tempted to think otherwise by SVF 
132. This reproduces a passage of Clement (Strom. 1169 p. 421 ®) where 
legislation is defended as a science which oversees and cares for the herd 
‘of men, Clement's vocabulary here obviously exploits the jargon of Greek 
philosophy, but it must be borne in mind that he is also exploiting the 
scriptural text (Bv. Joh, x 11): “The good shepherd lays down his life for 
his sheep.’ There is no clear echo of Stoicism at this point (as there is 
‘elsewhere in the context), and no obvious way of telling how far he is 
reproducing an earlier philosophical definition and how far he is using the 
resources of Greek philosophy to make his own definition. Needless to say 


* So Hamilton, Plutarch: Alexander, p- xxi. 
* Tes status as Plutarchean Sition is supported by the fact that at Lycurgus 31 
LLycurgus is made to play just the same sort of role vi-d-vis Plato, Zeno and 
Diogenes as Alexander does vis-d-vis Zeno here. 

* For a good brief discussion of this topic see J.B. Skemp, Plato's Stateman 
(London 1952), pp. 52-66. 
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the early Christians were fond of describing both mankind in general and 
the church in particular as a herd or flock (éyéAn; see Lampe, Patristic 
Greek Lexicon (Oxford 1961) s.v.). It is not only in texts which might be 
classified as political theory that this vocabulary is used. It is also found 
in anthropological or zoological contexts. Aristotle divides animals into 
the solitary (povaucd) and the gregarious (yeaa) (HA 1 1, 487 b34); 
‘man clearly falls in the second category (Pol. 1 2, 1253 a1-93 EN 17, 
1097 a8-11). The most striking later development of these Aristotelian 
thoughts known to me is in Philo Judacus. Philo knows the division 
between gregarious and solitary as a purely zoological classification (1 
48.10 Cohn-Wendland). But in Cherub, 58 (1 184. 14-17 CW) he refers 
to Adam and Eve as ‘a long way from being gregarious animals which 
(graze together (rv ovwwiuew nal érythaliov), but like solitary animals, 
following solitary ways’. And a fragment of the questions on Genesis 
(no. 11 of the Greek fragments as presented in the Loeb edition (Philo 
‘Supplementary Vol. 11 (1961)) of R, Marcus) makes the thoroughly 
‘Aristotelian claim (a little Stoicized at the end): 


Nature has made man not like the solitary beasts but highly 
social like the gregarious animals which graze together 
(Gs éryAhaia xal obwvopa nowwdrrerrov): 80 that he might live 
not for himself alone, but for his father and mother and 
brothers and wife and children and his other relations and 
his friends and his fellow-citizens and his tribesmen and 
hhis country and those of the same race and all men. 


All things considered, there is not much reason to suppose the herd 
‘comparison in our Plutarch passage is authentically Zenonian. Plutarch 
is drawing on the lingua franca of Greek thought, probably the more 
uunhesitatingly because of the Platonic associations of the idea, in order 
‘to embellish his presentation of Zeno's doctrine.* 

It might be suggested that this conclusion can be accepted without 


* T do not assert that Stoics later than Zeno never use a herd or flock analogy in 


‘men do live in cities also Antipater, ap. Stob. rv 507. 11-13, where however 
‘there is nothing in either thought or vocabulary reminiscent of our Plutarch 
‘passage. It is interesting that when Plutarch elsewhere alludes to the Stoic 
‘doctrine of the cosmic city (Camm. not. 1065 ¥), (1) he once more employs the 
‘vocabulary of evwout: ‘a town (Serv) common to gods and men who are to 
‘graze together (ovwoungopinay) in justice and virtue concordantly (bpoho- 
‘youubws) and blissfully", but (2) never elsewhere in the numerous references 
{o the cosmic city in other authors does this vocabulary recur (Baru {s also 
‘dioryncratic). This is clear confirmation that i is Pltarchean, not Stoic. 
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‘impugning the Zenonian credentials of the passage as a whole: Plutarch 
‘could himself have supplied the analogy to support otherwise genuinely 
‘Zenonian material. But there are other elements in the wording of the text 
‘which arouse suspicion. ‘One way of life (Bios), says Plutarch, ‘and one 
‘order (nboyos).” (1) Once again I am unable to find in texts representing 
the views of the early Stoics any subsequent use of xSovos in the sense of 
‘an ordering of society. The expression seems to be used exclusively of the 
physical universe, even ifthe universe so designated is sometimes viewed 
‘as a cosmic city or society.” On the other hand xéopos is certainly em- 
ployed by Plutarch himself in just the same way, to mean ‘social order’ a 
litle later in his essay (329 #). He says of Alexander's decision to prefer 
Persian to Median dress on grounds of thrift that he took it ‘looking to 
this order’. This appears to bea reference back to 329 ¢~p where Plutarch 
continues the passage quoted above (p. 105) as follows: 


[He instructed them] to distinguish Greek and barbarian 
not by cloak or light shield [i.e. typical Greek costume} 
arms} nor by scimitar or jacket (i.e. typically barbarian 
‘arms/garb}, but to take virtue as the sign of Greekness, vice 
that of the barbarous; and to regard clothes, food, marri- 
ages, habits of life (Grairas) as common to all, blended 
together by blood-ties and children. 


‘Simplicity of dress, not any kind of elaborateness, is more consonant with 
virtue and the obliteration of cultural differences. (2) As with x6owos, 80 
‘with los. The relatively few texts which deal with the teaching of the 
‘early Stoics on the relations of the wise with each other do not claim that 
they lead a single way of life, as Zeno is represented as urging us to do 
{n the present passage. But Plutarch makes Alexander ‘mix up ways of life 
(Plows), characters, marriages, habits as in a loving cup, so bringing 
together into the same [system] practices from everywhere’. It is impos- 
sible to work out whether ‘one way of life and one order’ really reflects 
anything Zeno actually said in the Republic. The balance of probability 
is that Plutarch, having decided to attribute the:idea to Alexander, has 
then himself written it (at least a8 s0 expressed) into Zeno’s script. 
Presumably, however, Plutarch would not have fathered either this 


* Zeno seems to have used the verb woopel to mean ‘adorn’: Clem. Paidag. 11 
11,74. 2961, of perfumes, gold jewellery and the lke; Stob. Flor. 43,88 Mein.: 
"Zeno said that cites should be adorned not with votive offerings but with the 
‘virtues oftheir inhabitants’ (very likely a reference to the Republic). 

™ Babut, Phutarque et le Stoicime, pp. 356-9, shows the obsessivencss of Plu- 
tarch’s pan-Hellenist preoccupation with the distinction between Greek and 
barbarian, evidenced in both Lives and Moralia. 
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notion or the herd analogy upon the Republic unless there was already 
something in the work which invited this treatment. ‘The one incon 
trovertibly Stoic idea and expression not justin the latter part of the text 
but in the entire passage is vSnos xowés: common law. The concept of 
divine natural law prescribing right and forbidding wrong is ascribed 
‘elsewhere to Zeno." It figures prominently, now designated xotwbs véy0s, 
in Cleanthes’ Hymn 1o Zeus. There is no doubt that it was taken up by 
Chrysippus as a fundamental Stoic doctrine, of crucial importance to 
‘much physical and ethical theory, including the theory of the cosmic city, 
where, as the ‘right reason which pervades all things’ (D.L. vit 88) it is 
‘conceived as a moral principle common to gods and men alike."* It seems 
likely enough that (1) it was a key principle of Zeno's Republic, such that 
Plutarch could reasonably have referred toitas ‘the one main point’ of the 
work, and (2) its presence in the Republic inspired both Plutarch’s in- 
troduction of the herd analogy and his assimilation of Zeno’s ideas (prob- 
ably under the influence of the later idea of the cosmic city) to what he 
took to be Alexander's programme of cultural homogenization."* 

What use did the Republic itself make of the principle? Plutarch's 
‘suggestion that it was employed to advocate a universal society must be 
regarded as highly suspect." It is difficult to reconcile with the other 
evidence about the Republic. And Plutarch's methods and rhetorical 
‘Purposes in de Alex. virt. generate no conviction about his dependability 
in this matter, I conjecture that Zeno was actually making a quite different 
point: thatthe source of moral authority in any city of the good and wise 
is not man-made justice or variable convention, but the common law of 
nature."* Appeal to the common law would have given him exactly the 


+ Cle. ND 136; Lact. Inst. 1 5; Minwe. Fel Octav. 19, 10 [= SVF 1 162). 

© Stob. 1 26.13, 27-4 (lines 24,39). Cleanthes' poem points, of course, 10 the 
‘ultimate source ofthe idea in Heracttus (esp. Fr. 114). 

Soe. Cic. Leg. 123, M. Aurelius 1v 4 (but without the reference to gods). For 
further discussion see Chapter 3 above. 

“There is no reason to doubt that Phutarch did have some real knowledge 
of the Republic when he wrote de Alex. virt. The pastage cited above on 
‘common clothes, food, marriages, ctc. and on blending “by blood-tes and 
‘children’ is close enough to what we learn of the Republic at DL. vit 33 
to make scepticism on this point unreasonable. 

' Plutarch is perhaps running Zeno's employment of the concept together with 
the sort of thinking reflected in Cicero Rep. 11 33, with its denial of the 
appropriateness of separate systems of law and justice in different states. 

% An early and doubtess influential instance of this style of thinking about law, 
‘which may indeed have done something to shape Zeno's views, is of course Plato 
Leg. 713 8-715 0. But its ultimate source, acknowledged by the Stoics, was 
Heraclitus, especially Fr. 114 DK (cf. n. 12 above). 
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‘appropriate weapon for defending the antinomian measures which are 
listed in D.L. vit 32~3: the xowds vonos is the only law which should 
command our obedience. The conjecture receives support from the fact 
that the standard Stoic definition of a city explains it as ‘a plurality of 
‘men administered by law’ (Clem. Strom. 1v 26 p. 642 P), for here the 
notion of law — presumably natural or divine law ~is again central to their 
thinking about the city."” 


1 Cf. also Chrysippus’ booktitle On City and Lave (Phi. Om the Stoic, col. xv, 
36-7). 


Appendix B 


Problems with the Stoic 
definitions of love 


Definition [A] (see Chapter 2, p. 29) has the effect of restricting love 
to the wise or atleast the morally serious: at any rate, the object of love 
is specified as possessing a property (natural endowment for virtue) which 
not everyone who might be called a lover could be expected to respond 
to, There is reason to think that the author of [B} took deliberate pains 
to make his definition more truly general in application. In Stob, IT 
{66.911 [B] is preceded by the observation: 


Loving itself is only an indifferent, since it sometimes hap- 
pens to the morally bad also. 


‘There seems to be a contrast with loving nobly (adds, 1166.8), which is 
‘what the science of love is concerned with (11 66.3-9). Love can be 
prompted in anybody by the beauty of young people who are ‘blooming’: 
it is the sage in virtue of his understanding or science of love who will 
love in noble fashion those naturally endowed for virtue. The point comes 
over nicely at Stob. 11 115.1=4: 


Love is an attempt to make friends, on account of beauty 
being apparent, with young people in bloom. Which is why 
the sage will also be expert in love (tpwrrndv), and will love 
those worthy of love, i.e. those well-born and naturally 
endowed. 


Since Stob. 11 66.3-11 seems to echo [A] when it specifies his science or 
‘expertise as ‘knowledge of the chase after naturally endowed young 
people’, it is tempting to conjecture that the author of [B] was deliberately 
‘correcting (A] in distinguishing love itself and the love of the sage. 

‘But (BJ in its turn has difficulties. I discuss two of them: 

(1) That love is a response to physical beauty is indicated by Zeno when 
he speaks of those who manifest by their appearance (lupexvisevov B1é 00 
‘80us) endowment for virtue. This formulation presumably explains 
[By’s choice of the word tupambvevoy (in some versions Expos). But 
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‘where Zeno made beauty the vehicle of Eugaons, i.e. of the manifestation 
‘of endowment for virtue, in (B] beauty is itself the thing that is said to be 
tupamépevov. And this shift seems to carry with it a change in sense or 
force from ‘manifest’ to “(merely) apparent’, since otherwise [B] could 
hhave said simply ‘on account of beauty’. So [B]’s use of tupaméuevov / 
{iupaors turns out to be no more than a verbal echo of Zeno's wording; and 
“beauty-being apparent’ /‘an appearance of beauty’ is in fact an interpreta- 
tion of Zeno’s 105 dBovs, ‘appearance’. 

‘As may be inferred from Plutarch Comm. not. ch. 28, 1072 F ff., the 
interpretation is part of an attempt to think out a basically Zenonian view 
‘of love in the light of the Stoic paradox: ‘only the wise man is beautiful’. 
Since the love of the wise is focused on persons who are not yet virtuous, 
‘and so not yet sages," it follows if we assume the truth of the paradox that 
no beautiful person is a proper object of love, and that the young man or 
woman who is, is ugly. It must therefore be the mere appearance of beauty 
‘which prompts love. Would Zeno have welcomed this interpretation? 
Perhaps he would have wished to avoid calling the youthful objects of the 
sage’s love ‘beautiful’, But I doubt that the equation of their physical 
attractiveness with a mere appearance of beauty would have satisfied him 
either. 

(2) The author of (B] might object to the account of his position given in 
the previous two paragraphs. He could point out that it pays no attention 
to his inclusion of the words “with young people in bloom’ (vsdov dpaliov). 
For perhaps this addition is meant to capture the real physical attractive- 
‘ness of the typical object of love, without implying that it is real beauty 
(Le, real moral or spiritual beauty), and without equating it with the 
characteristic manifestation which is the particular sort of bloom that 
attracts not all, but noble love. 

I hope that this is what [B] envisages. But if so, (B] was certainly 
‘misunderstood in the Stoa itself. For at the end of the section on love, 
D.L. vit 130 records the following explanation: 

‘And they say that the bloom (riw dpav) is the flower of 
virtue. 


* Sextus (M x1 170) offers the following syllogism as Stoic: 
‘The person worthy of love is beautiful 
Oni the sage is worthy of love. 
‘So only the sage is beautiful. 
He is bhulfing. Zeno clearly did not hold the second premiss, nor did Stoic 
‘orthodoxy depart from his view (Stob. 11 115.34). And (B], the standard defini- 
tion, speaks only of apparent beauty: the first premiss is only dubiously Stoic. 
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‘This is evidently an attempt to make sense of ‘young people in bloom’ in 
the full version of [B]. Thhe attempt obviously does not work. On Zeno’s 
story, the youthful object of the sage’s love is not yet virtuous ~ not yet 
in full flower ~ but merely naturally endowed for virtue. Moreover, if 1 
am right [B] aims at an account of love which is ethically neutral in any 
case. 
Pethaps this kind of difficulty about the meaning of ‘bloom’ is one 
reason for the omission of the words ‘with young people in bloom’ in 
nearly all examples of [B} in the sources. Sextus may or may not be 
rubbing salt in the wound when (to illustrate a logical term) he says (M 
vit 239): 

‘The person who says that love is ‘an attempt to make 

friends’ coindicates (oweypaive, lit. simultaneously makes 

apparent) ‘with young persons in bloom’, even if he does 

not expressly bring this out, For nobody loves old persons 

‘or people who do not have the bloom of the prime of love. 
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‘There is a fascinating extract from Zeno preserved in Clement which is 
‘one of our best pieces of evidence for Stoic physiognomics (Clem. Paida- 
‘g008 MII 11, 74 pp. 296-7 P = SVF 1 246). The text is a bit tricky, $0 
I present the version I propose to read. 


ahjv ria eal Afdparron! Gwoypasaw & Krniis ome Zfveny 
hiv veaviou? wal otras axrrov évEpravtoupyd: tor, ¢nol, 
atapiv 18 mpdowonoy, Sppis wih xaBeslyn unBe Suva var 
erroulvoy unbk dvawmdaopivor,” wi, Grrnos 8 apixmbos 
un Bt dvidpever ve TOO ocoperros pln, GAAL [1]* wericopa tvrd~ 
ors Sua, Spv ods! mpbs tev Abyov [OEirns eal MaTORIXA 
raw dpbids elpnudvey)* Kal oxnpornepol Kal xivnors unBly 


* "These fist four words are treated as belonging with the previous sentence by 
editors (Gee eg. W. Dindoet, Clements Alexandr Opera (Oxford 1869), 1384), 
rounding off the quotation from the First Epistle of Peter it finishes with: “0 
that you may inherit a blessing” (va hoylay wAnpovouhioncs Ep. Petr 3.9). It 
‘makes mach better see 19 connect them with what follows, especially if Tam 
right to see the pasage as «description of the manifestation of natural endow- 
‘ment for virtue which attracts the love of the sage. 

1 "The MSS have va or wana, Neither works grammatically, but Dindort (ad 
Joe) gives a plausible argument for taking venta as the scribes idiosyncratic 
‘variant for vesiov. A masculine noun is needed tobe the referent of abv. 

» Cobet,fllowed by subsequent editors, conjectured iaxadonsvoy, ‘sft’ ‘en- 
cexvated” (Mnemoryme 11 (1863) 387) But LS} sv. dard quotes Fp. Coae. 8 
‘using éveaasraopive ofthe eyelids a ‘slightly open’. Zeno is contrasting the pert 
‘or flirtatious wide-eyed ook with the no less ety but sie or more smouldering 
Jook from under the eyelids. tis crucial thatthe adjectives both refer to physical 
states of the eyes inthe fat instance, not to emotional properties 

+ dis persuasively excised by C. Wachsmath, in the fist instalment of his 
Ganmentatones de Zenone Citien et Ceanthe Asi (Gottingen 1874), P-6. 
* gain obs: Cobet’s excellent conjecture fr the meaningless éptovou ofthe MSS. 
‘Mnemoryne 6 (1857) 339-40), ccepted by Dindort, but rejected in favour of 

‘eb vt by Wachamnth Ghd), whose reading is adopted in SVF and by A.C. 
Pearson, The Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes (Cambridge 189%), pp. 207 
ace again, we need « reference to something physical 0 pat ofthe body. 

* Dindoet (Clomentis Alesandring Oper) excised 8k a8 gloss on bp bv obs, 
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WBiBoG0a Tos dxoddotors DriBos al8as piv bravéelrw Kal 
Appeonia, émiors Bt rai dnd vGv wypomAlon val 
xpvooyosiaw xal ipiowwAkov BAus xal 6 dnd raw EXhov 
{tpyaomnplay, hba treipmisesxoounutven” Geowep tn thous 
vata ucves” Biepebouaw. 

Zeno of Citium seems to sketch a beautiful and properly 
loveable image of a young man. He sculpts him like this: 


Let his countenance be pure; his brow not relaxed; his eye 
not wide open nor half-closed; his neck not thrown back; 
nor the limbs of his body relaxed, but keyed up lke strings 
under tension; his ear cocked for the logos; and his bearing 
and movement giving no hope to the licentious. Let mod- 
sty and a manly look flower upon him, but away with the 
‘excitement of perfumers' shops and goldsmiths and woo! 
shops and indeed all the other shops, where women spend 
the whole day adorned like courtesans, as though they were 
sitting in a brothel. 


‘Clement does not state that this is a verbatim quotation, But the pithy 
style is in Zeno’s manner. And if he delivered his account as a sequence 
of crisp third-person imperatives, itis dificult to conceive why Clement 
should have bothered to rewrite it. The passage comes in Book in of the 
Paidagogos, which is devoted to discussion of true beauty. Chapter 11 is 
mostly on dress, 

‘There is good reason to take Zeno's advice on physical bearing to be 
inspired by a conception of that physical attractiveness which he took to 


“This ison the right lines: but the entire phrase in square brackets should be 
cxplained in these terms. ‘Acuteness and comprehension of what is suid correct- 
Jy’ isan ancient readers attempt to understand the whole expression ‘ear cocked 
for the logo’. It misaes the primary plpical reference of Zeno's original. 

* Cobet (Mnem. 6 (1857) 339-40) well saw that the passage as a whole had 
to constitute advice to a young man, not a young woman, despite veaviBa in 
‘many MSS, although apart from noting the oddness of Sppevaa Urged upon & 
‘woman his arguments were not good (Dindort's observation that ov needs & 
‘masculine referent is the clinching consideration). But he then regarded himself 
‘obliged to convert the females made up like courtesans into males. Sohe turns 
the participles into masculines. Subsequent editors follow suit. This is absurd. 
‘The point is that oung men should stay away from these places, for among their 
‘other snares in the presence of women of easy virtue. And the next sentence 
‘requires contrast with women: ‘So then let not men ether spend time in barbers 
shops or retailers chatting and pratling away, and let them stop chasing the 
‘women who go by.” 


Ethical attractiveness 


‘manifest natural endowment for virtue’ and to be what motivates the wise 
‘person’s attempt to make friends. The advice would clearly have no point 
unless the physical attitudes recommended were morally desirable. And 
at one point talk of flowering or being in bloom (través) is explicitly 
introduced, reminding us of the official school definition (B] of the con- 
‘cept of love (Stob. 11 115.1-2): 


Love is an attempt to make friends, on account of beauty 
‘being apparent, with young people in bloom (vow éopaicov). 


‘Clement's use of the word &§:épa070y, ‘properly loveable’, in introducing 
the Zeno extract, may be borrowed from whatever Stoic source he was 
‘using, for this comparatively rare expression figures in the account of 
expertise in love which follows the definition (Stob. 11 115.24): 


‘Which is why the sage will also be expert in love (tour), 
‘and will love those worthy of love (8fupdoTew), i.e. those 
‘well-born and naturally endowed. 


‘This circumstance lends support to Wachsmuth’s conjecture (Commenta- 
tiones 1, p. 6) that Zeno's advice was to be found in his Art of love (D.L. 
vn 34)- 

Zeno is urging young men to aim for a particular sort of physical 
bearing. But the wise man will love those well-born and naturally en- 
<dowed. Must we not infer that the recipient of Zeno's advice is conceived 
of as not naturally endowed and so not worthy of love? A further passage 
of Arius Didymus suggests that some such puzzle as this generated a 
dispute in the Stoa (Stob. 11 107.14~108.4): 


‘On the naturally endowed, and again on the well-born, 
some of those in the school have been carried into saying 
that every wise man is of this sort, but others not. For the 
first party think that people become naturally endowed for 
virtue not only from nature but also in some cases from 
preparation. And they approve of the proverbial saying: 
Practice over time turns into nature. 

‘They have taken a similar line over good birth, too, so 
that natural endowment is generically a state appropriate 
(oheslav) for virtue produced by nature or by preparation, 
of a state in virtue of which there are people with a good. 
‘capacity for acquiring virtue, and good birth is a state ap- 
ropriate for virtue produced by family or by preparation. 
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“The Stoics who get the lion’s share of Arius Didymus’ exposition would 
have no difficulty with the proposition that a young man acting on Zeno’s 
advice in the Clement text may become naturally endowed and soa proper 
object of love. 


Appendix D 


Descending to marriage 


Diogenes Laertius reports (vit 121): 


‘They say that the wise man will take part in politics if 
nothing prevents it, as Chrysippus says in the first book of 
‘On Lives. For he will restrain vice and encourage virtue. 
He will marry, a Zeno says in the Republic, and have 
children, 
‘What is ascribed to Zeno here is on the face of it in flat contradiction 
with the testimony elsewhere in Diogenes (vit 131) that the Republic 
advocated that women should be held in common and that sexual rela~ 
tions between men and women should be promiscuous. ‘This initial 
impression is reinforced by the report in the doxographical section of the 
life of Diogenes the Cynic (vi 72), very similar in wording to vit 131: 


He used to say that women should be held in common, 
recognizing no convention of marriage (yévov unBlva vo- 
‘geo, but holding that a man and a woman should have 
‘sexual relations provided only that each persuades the 
other. 


‘The difficulty about the Zenonian evidence has been much discussed. 
‘The main solutions favoured have been: (1) D.L. vit 124 reflects later 
‘Stoic doctrine ~ the reference to Zeno's Republic is a mistake; (2) it does 
accurately report the Republic, specifying the conduct appropriate to the 
‘wise man in ordinary circumstances, not what he should do in a commu- 
nity of the good and wise; (3) not only does i faithfully report the Republic 
but it can readily be related to the common regime for women, provided 
we take the word yaushouv (translated ‘marry’) as meaning not much more 
than ‘mate’. None of these suggestions is prima facie very attractive: (1) 
because it seems facile and arbitrary; (2) because there is no other evi- 


* Foran excellent brief account see Baldry, JHS 79 (1959) 9-10. 
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dence of concern in the Republic with how the sage should behave in 
‘ordinary circumstances; (3) because the comparison with vi 72 shows 
it to be highly unlikely that Diogenes Laertius, at any rate, intended 
‘yauihou to carry such weak implications. 

(Our first task must be to try and establish the doxographical context 
to which the remark about marriage at D.L.. vit 121 belongs. There is no 
‘great difficulty in this, thanks to the availablity of plenty of comparative 
‘material, We begin with the doxographical schemes summarized by Arius 
Didymus before his own presentations of Stoic and Peripatetic ethics.* 

In Philo of Larisa’s scheme there is a section on lives (Bio), i. ways 
Of life, subdivided into a ‘special’ and a ‘common’ subsection (Stob. 
1 41.7-8). "The special enquiry considers ‘matters pertaining to the 
individual: such as whether a person who has sense should engage in 
political activity of live with those capable of leadership, or whether the 
‘wise man should marry’ (ibid. 41.911). Eudorus also had a section on 
lives, of which we are told little except that ‘the discussion of marriage 
‘was organized as a special part of it, on account of the number of questions 
raised in it [sc the discussion of marriage)’ (ibid. 44.26-45.2)? 

‘Lives’ as a topic presumably implies ‘choice of lives’, and is of course 
‘subject on which most major philosophers from Plato on had much to 
say.* Many like Chrysippus wrote treatises entitled On Lives which were 
doubtless devoted principally to the question ofthe choice between them, 
and above all to the issue of whether a wise man should enter politics or 
be involved with politicians or more generally serve his country, or 
whether he should rather lead what Chrysippus called the quiet life (6 


+ For orientation on Arius Didymus and the doxographical achemes he presents 
(and thee relation to his own practice) see the collection of essays edited by 
W.W. Fortenbaugh ended Om Stot and Peripateic Ethics: The Work of Aris 
Didyma (New Brunswick, London 1983), and especially D-E. Hahm, “The 
DDiairetic Method and the Purpose of Arius” Doxography’. Like virtually every- 
one ese who has used M. Giusta I dowopraf i erica, 2 vos. (Tutin 1964-7, 
Thave been unpersuaded by its highly speculative main theses, but much 
aise bythe rich store of information «contains 
"The prominence of the topic of marriage in these two schemes (Eudorus' 
specially) is mirrored by its popularity ax an example of «politcal or practical 
‘io: i the chetorcal handbooks (eg. Hermogencs Progymn. 11, Aphthonius 
Progymo. 13, Theon Progym. 12, with discussion by J. Barns, ‘A New Gno- 
‘mologium: with some remarks on Gnome Anthologies I", CQ 11951) 1-19, 
At p. 13, who detects Stoic influence in the phenomenoa. On the notion of 
solr osc the wandard monograph of H, Thro, Die Thess Paderborn 
1932), Part I. 

“+ There isa useful study by R. Joly, Le Thime Philosphigue des Genres de Vie 
dons Antiquisé Classique (Brossels 1956). 
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xaré Th flouxlay Blos: Plu. Stoic. rep. 1043 8) or the leisured life of 
learning (5 oxoAaarms Bios: Plu. Stoic. rep. 1033 0). On the basis of the 
doxographical schemes attributed to Philo and Eudorus it seems plausible 
to conjecture that one favoured way of putting this question about the 
choice of lives, or alternatively one way of exploring a specific implication 
of the choice, was to ask: “Should the wise man marry?’ The conjecture is 
supported by evidence which suggests that in the context of the choice of 
lives the decision to marry was seen as a decision for the political rather 
than the quiet life. This evidence is particularly striking in the case of 
the Stoics, but there are doxographical reports of the views of other 
philosophers which carry the same implication. Quite what these further 
reports tell us is a moot point. I shall argue that they reflect the preoccupa- 
tions of doxography, shaped by Stoic concerns, at least as much as 
those of the philosophers they purport to represent. 

Here are three texts which illustrate the point. None explicitly refers 
10° lives’ or the choice of lives. But the material they present has surely 
‘been assembled with the purpose of demonstrating where the philoso- 
pphers in question stand on the issue: not only is this the best explanation 
of their form and content, but in one case there is a parallel text which 
does belong to an explicit discussion of ‘lives’. The brief ethical section 
of the life of Plato in D.L. ut 78 contains the following: 

‘Again, the wise man will take part in politics and marry and 
not transgress the established laws. As far as is feasible he 
will also legislate for his own country, unless in a state of 
excessive corruption of the people he sees things as com- 
pletely excusing his abstention. 


‘There is a corresponding section in the life of Aristotle (D.L.. v 31): 


‘And the wise man will be a lover and will take part in 
politics; moreover he will marry and live with a king. 


Finally the doxography included in the life of Antisthenes has a similar 
passage (D.L. vi 11): 
‘The wise man will take part in politics not in accordance 
with the established laws, but in accordance with the law 
of virtue. He will marry for the sake of having children, 
having intercourse with the women of greatest natural en- 
dowment. And he will be a lover, for the wise man alone 
knows whom one should love. 


war 
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‘The Aristotle text is condensed* from 2 passage of Arius Didymus 
(Stob. 1 143-24-144.15)* 


‘The morally good man will choose a life of virtue, whether 
he finds himself at some time in a position of leadership, if 
the needs of the times advance him to it, or whether he has 
to live with a king or legislate or otherwise take part in 
politics. If he does not achieve these he will turn to the 
popular form of life or to the contemplative or to the life of 
‘education (which lies as a mean between them). Ifthe needs 
of the times prevent him from being involved in both [sc. 
the theoretical and the political life], he will engage in one 
of the two, preferring the theoretical life, but, because of 
hhis capacity for society, throwing himself into political 
activity. Consequently he will both marry and have chil- 
dren and take part in polities and be a lover (I mean the 
temperate form of love) and will get drunk at social gather- 
ings, even if not by preference. And in general in the exer- 
cise of virtue he will both remain in life and again, if 
he ever had to do s0.0n account of some constraint, quit it, 
‘making provision for his burial in accordance with law and 
ancestral customs and for the other duties which piety 
requires us to discharge for the departed. 
‘What Arius Didymus says here makes it clear beyond a doubt that the 
sentence about Aristotle quoted above from D.L. v 31 relates to the 
uestion of the choice of lives, and that the activities it mentions ~ taking 
art in politics, becoming a lover, marrying, living with a king ~ are 
All conceived of as distinctive of « political life.” 


* Much of the content as well as the distinctive overall structure of D.L. v 31 
‘early derives from Arius Didymmus (see Stob. 1 142-6~145.2); there are ele- 
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‘Some further inferences also seem in order. The trio of texts from 
Diogenes Laertius just cited makes Plato, Aristotle and Antisthenes 
address suspiciously similar issues in suspiciously similar terms. They 
imply that when these philosophers took up the topic of the choice of 
lives, they approached it with the same questions in mind: Will the wise 
‘man take part in politics? Will he respect the established laws or not? Will 
he be a legislator? Will he be 2 lover? Will he marry? If so, for what 
purpose? This already looks like a check list imposed on the exposition 
by the doxographer in the familiar manner of doxographers, rather than 
‘a genuine unanimity of approach on the part of the philosophers in 
question." Doxographical manipulation is confirmed when we consider 
the relation between Diogenes Laertius’ reports and what we know in- 
dependently about the political philosophies of Plato and Aristotle. ‘The 
account of Plato is not only inaccurate but palpably written from a 
particular point of view, and one not notably close to Plato's own. For 
‘example, there is no hint of the utopian framework of the Republic. ‘The 
statement about respect for established laws is a sound enough repre- 
sentation of the Grito, but its inclusion becomes more intelligible in the 
light of the Antisthenes entry: Antisthenes espouses a high-minded anti- 
nomianism, Plato still recognizes a framework of public law. Again, while 
we must bear in mind our ignorance of Aristotle's lost writings, it still 
seems doubtful that he would have given such prominence in this context. 
to the question of whether the wise man will be a lover or (cf. the longer 
version in Stobaeus) get drunk.” 

If the check list of questions and the problematic they reflect.are 
not decidedly Platonic or Aristotelian in emphasis, what ir their prove- 
nance? I answer: Stoic. The answer has to be advanced with due caution. 
For whereas with Plato and Aristotle we have extensive original texts to 
‘compare with Diogenes Laertius’ reports, for our knowledge of the 
Stoics — here as elsewhere — we are heavily dependent on doxographies 
and other secondary sources, and are consequently less well placed to 


‘not survive without marriage: so e.g. Antipater, On Marriage, ap. Stob. 1v 


‘ap. Stob. v 498.24~499.23. CI. aso eg. Aphthonivs Progymn. 
(49.16-18 Spengel ‘Political questions are those which involve an action which 
holds the city together, e.g. should one marry? Should one sail? Should one 
‘build a fortication? For these are all things which hold a city together if they 


Ihappen 
* Cl Moraux, Der Aristtelioms 1, pp. 410-11. 
* CE. Moraux, Der Aristoelsmas 1, pp. 412-13 with 9. 300. 
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‘detect distortion of Stoic positions in accounts of their views. Nonetheless 
there is much to be said for the proposition thatthe check list is essentially 
4 Stoic check list." (1) The questions on it are expressed as questions 
about the wise man: a Hellenistic if not exclusively Stoic feature. (2) If 
the list is not Platonic or Aristotelian in inspiration, a Hellenistic origin 
again seems likeliest. (3) Arguments for thinking that the Antisthenes 
doxography in D.L. vi 11 represents a Stoic interpretation of his thought 
were referred to in Chapter 1 above." (4) The interest in whether a wise 
‘man will live with a king is one we know Chrysippus in particular 
concerned himself with: Plutarch attacks his treatment of it and supplies 
at least one quotation."* (5) The only ancient philosophical system we 
know of which makes the idea that the wise man will be a lover into an 
important political doctrine is Zeno’s. It is accordingly plausible that the 
presence of a question about love on the check list reflects Stoic pre- 
‘occupations. (6) One might antecedently have thought that the presence 
‘of a question about marriage on the list could well reflect principally the 
disagreement between Plato and Aristotle on the political desirability of 
the social institution of the family: Plato against marriage, Aristotle in 
favour of it.” But there is no key role for the concept of the sage in such 
‘4 matrix; and of course the Diogenes Laertius passages put Plato and 
Aristotle on the same side: the sage will marry. According to Diogenes 
LLaertius the thinkers who pronounced against marriage for the wise man 
‘were Diogenes the Cynic (vt 72) and Epicurus (x 119). This suggests that 
the question arose in this particular form in a context where philoiophers 
such as these were advocating withdrawal from contemporary society 
(Bpicurus) or rejection of its norms (Diogenes), and indeed arguing for 
4 decision against ‘the political life’. In the same context the Stoics 
‘evidently took a firm stand on the opposite side, according to the un- 
animous testimony of our sources. In maintaining their position they 
appear to have appealed to what we think of as the Aristotelian principle 
‘that man is by nature a social animal, So ¢.g. Cicero Fin. 11 68: 


‘Tis ialeo Morass concasion, pp. 4r2-r4ict Joly, Gewese Vie. 151-3. 
Irn. 19. 


immediately 
‘worth also recalling that Plato in the Laws gives marriage the kind of primacy 
in legislation which one might have expected of Aristotle: see Leg. 721 4, 
772 8, 78 20, 783 Df. 
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Furthermore, since we see that man is born to protect and 
preserve men, it is in agreement with human nature that 
‘men should want to undertake and carry out public duties 
of state and, in order to live in accordance with nature, take 
1 wife and want children by her. They think that not even 
love affairs if they are pure are alien to the wise man. 


Or again Arius Didymus apud Stob. 1 


‘They say that there are three preferable lives, the kingly, 
the political, and thirdly the life devoted to knowledge. 
Likewise there are three preferable ways of acquiring 
‘wealth: first from kingship, either by being king oneself or 
‘being provided for from the monarch’s possessions. Second 
from political activity, for he {sc. the wise man] will take 
part in politics in accordance with the account of what is, 
Preferable, and in fact (xcl yp) he will marry and have 
children, since these things follow from the nature of a 
rational animal designed for community and mutual affec- 
tion. So he will acquire wealth both from political society 
‘and from those of his friends in high places. 


Pethaps Bpicurus and Diogenes the Cynic would not have rejected the 
Aristotelian principle in itself; and they both allow the wise man an 
interest in intercourse with others, whether social (Epicurus) or sexual 
(Diogenes). What they appear to deny, however, and what the Stoics 
{insist on is that man’s social nature generates an altruistic obligation to 
seek to strengthen the society in which he actually finds himself, by 
various means including political activity, marriage in accordance with 
the existing conventions, and the procreation of children. The fullest 
account of the Stoic position is given in another passage of Arius Didy- 
‘mus. Its philosophical coherence is such as to suggest strongly that the 
‘conception of the political life which emerges in all the texts we have been 
considering owes its definition to Stoicism, even if it isthe product of a 
controversy to which Cynics and Epicureans as well as Stoics were party. 
Here is the text in question (Stob. 11 94.8-20): 
Following on these points is the thesis that the wise man 
takes part in politics, and especially so in the sorts of politi- 
‘al societies which show some progress towards being per- 
fect political societies; also the theses that he legislates and 


109.10-20: 
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that he educates people, and again that itis appropriate for 
the morally good to compose writings which can benefit 
those who encounter the writings; also the thesis that he 
descends" both to marriage and to having children, both 
for himself and for his country, and endures struggles and 
death for it, if it is a moderate regime. And morally bad 
things are set alongside these: demagogy, practising as « 
sophist, composing writings harmful to those who encoun 
ter them — which would not befall the morally good. 


‘8 position to consider again the testimonium on Zeno at 


We are now it 
D.L. vu 


‘They say that the wise man will take part in politics if 
nothing prevents it, as Chrysippus says in the first book of 
(On lives. For he will restrain vice and encourage virtue. He 
will marry, as Zeno says in the Republic, and have children, 


‘Asa piece of doxographical information this text must obviously be read 
1s presenting a condensed version of the doctrine spelled out more fully at 
Stob. 11 94.8 ff, with laudationes attached to enhance its authority;"* 
i.e, it fs designed to report Stoic teaching on how the wise man should 
‘behave in the political society in which he actually finds himself. More- 
‘over the item on marriage and having children certainly does reproduce 
the standard Stoic line on the subject. 

Did Zeno really originate this line of thought in the Republic? ‘The 
doxographical manhandling of Plato and Aristotle in comparable texts 
inspires no antecedent confidence in the attribution. Nothing else we are 
told about the Republic (nor, incidentally, about Chrysippus’ On Re- 
public) concerns the conduct of the sage in existing circumstances. Again, 
it is interesting that only the point about marriage and having children, 
‘not also the ruling on participation in politics, is ascribed to the Republic 


‘This tranalates ovyearopadvaw nals yo wales rocroyovlay. LS} 8. ovyxa- 
{efi makes i apparent thatthe word in this contest caries connotations 
‘of stooping or condescending and of getting oncself into tricky situation 
Cig 8, Rn Pas Rae wi ayo ein) 
lrresistibly reminded of the frst symbolic word of the dialogue: xaviPrv (327 
‘4, and its resonances in the image of the journey up from the cave and in the 
‘subsequent insistence (520 G ef. $19 0) that the philosopher must once again 
‘descend to govern the city: erroferriow. 

' T do not imply that Diogenes Laertius himself or his condensing source adds 
the laudationes. The relation of laudationes to the doctrines to which they are 
‘attached is difficult and complex issue. For discussion of it as it arises in Book 
‘vu see Mansfeld, Blenchos 7 (1986) 328-73. 
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‘The evidence we have been reviewing makes it hard to doubt that if Zeno 
said there that in existing circumstances the sage should marry, he will 
hhave done so in a context of advice on participation in politics and in 
‘general on the political life. Why no mention of chat as a doctrine of the 
Republic 
‘These arguments — two of them from silence ~ do not make the most 
powerful of cases against accepting the attribution of the standard Stoic 
thesis about marriage and having children to the Republic. But if the 
attribution i false (Le. if option (1) (p. 119] is correct, it is not hard 
to see how it might erroneously have been made by a doxographer as 
careless oF unscrupulous as the scholar responsible for what is said about 
Plato at D.L. 11 78. As we noted D.L. 1t 78 simply ignores or forgets 
Plato's utopianism: it converts Plato's idea of philosopher-kings into a 
doctrine about the involvement of the wise man in politics in existing 
circumstances. Perhaps D.L. vit 121 similarly ignores or forgets the 
‘utopianism of Zeno’s Republic, and seizes on its positive interest in 
relations with women and in having children as showing that Zeno held 
the doctrine about the sage’s choice of the political life in existing circum- 
stances which was to become standard in the school. 


Seneca claims that it was Zeno's doctrine thatthe wise man will enter public 
alfurs unless something prevents i (de oie 2). If thsi correc, it ned not 
have been the Republic in which Zeno formulated the thesis. But it may be that 
‘Seneca has simply fathered the general doctrine of the schoo upon hit. 
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Plato and the Stoics on concord 


tis Plato as well as Zeno who makes friendship the key to the well-being 
of the city (Ale. 1126 4—127 D) and Plato as well as (probably) Zeno who 
defines it in terms of concord (ibid. 126 C, 127 A, GD; cf. Rep. 351 D, 
Polit. 311 , Cleit. 409 #). Now when Plato identifies concord with 
‘owppoatvn at Rep. 432 A, he has already explained it in terms of shared 
belief (A aim B66, 431 D5 cf. Suobo§la, 433 C), to be subjected to 
implicit criticism for doing so by Aristotle, who thinks it is too theoretical 
‘an account (EN 1x 6, 1167422-8); and he glosses ‘concord’ at once with 
the further explanation: ‘natural harmony (ovppuovia) between worse and 
better as to which of the two ought to rule both in the city and in one 
individual’ (432.4). It seems very probable that the Stoic material we have 
‘been examining effectively accuses Plato of confusing two concepts which 
‘ought to be distinguished: concord ($yévo1a) and harmony, which ~ 
unlike concord ~is what is properly defined in terms of shared belief (the 
‘Stoics call this du050yvaria, Stob. 11 74.4, no doubt in order to avoid a 
compound of 85a, as importing connotations of error or weakness (Stob. 
11112.2~43 Sextus M vit 151) not suggested by 8éyva (cf. J. Barnes, “The 
Beliefs of a Pyrthonist’, PCPS 208 [1982] 1-30)). 

‘The Stoics were not the first to feel uneasy with Plato's association of 
concord with shared 84s. For the author of the Cleitophon explicitly 
raises the question, evidently with the Republic in mind (here [409 #] as 
elsewhere): i concord 6yoBofia (ef. Rep. 433.6) or knowledge (tmerin)? 
He makes Socrates opt for knowledge, on the ground that friendship 
(which following Alc. 1126 c, 127 C he has defined in terms of concord) 
is unequivocally a good and the product of justice (cf. Rep. 351 D), but 
‘Svo8o§la sometimes harmful; jc. he like the Stoics is dissatisfied with the 
‘account of concord in Book 1v of the Republic, because it does not tie 
‘concord closely enough to knowledge. (I presently incline to the view that 
he is not Plato, and so find myself more in sympathy with S.R. Slings, A 
Commentary om the Platonic Chitophon (Amsterdam 1981), pp. 253-7 (cf. 
also H. Thesleff, Studies in Platonic Chronology (Helsinki 1982), pp. 
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205-8), than with e.g. D.L. Roochnik, “The Riddle of the Cleitophon’, 
Ancient Philosophy 4 (1984) 132-45.) 

‘There is evidently reason to suppose that the Stoic definition of con- 
cord is directly inspired by this passage of the Cleitophon. Not only 
does it canvass the two options — 6uoBofia and knowledge ~ which the 
Stoics take up in their accounts of harmony and concord, but the Cleito- 
phon like the Stoic definition fils to spell out that this knowledge is shared 
‘knowledge, even though the context makes it clear that shared knowledge 
is what isin the author's mind. In the Cleitophon passage the omission is 
‘motivated: the focus is on the question of belief or knowledge, not on the 
fact that either ~ whichever concord is ~ must be shared. The suspicion 
arises that the Stoics, on the other hand, may have read the passage as 
siving an account of concord which needed to be completed only by the 
‘specification of the goods that are the object of knowledge as common 
‘g00ds (this specification would presumably have enabled Socrates to 
avoid Cleitophon's objection, 410 A). Such a reading would lack some- 
‘thing in philosophical intelligence, but might have been thought to have 
the merit of faithfulness to an authoritative text ~if that is, the Cleitophon 
‘were construed as an authoritative retraction by Plato himself of the 
treatment of concord in the Republic. There is good reason to think that 
CChrysippus knew the Cleitophon and regarded it as by Plato: see Plu. 
‘Stoic. rep. 1039 Dx with Cleit. 408 A, discussed e.g. by R. Westman, 
‘Chrysipp 11 761 und der Dialog Kleitophon’, Branos $9 (1961) 89-100, 
and Stings, A Commentary on the Platonic Clitophon, pp. 240-2. 
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Cleanthes’ syllogism 


Resides the official Stoic definition of city preserved in Clement and Dio 
there is in Arius Didymus a passage which appears to contain another, 
attributed to Cleanthes. ‘The text in question is an argument quoted by 
Arius Didymus as constituting a proof of the Stoic thesis that the city is 
‘morally good (onovBatov). Is first premiss is naturally read as a defini- 
tion. The Greek as preserved in the MSS reads as follows (Stob. 11 
103.1417): 


“dhs piv Lor olnfrnptov nertaonasaoua ts 8 xarapeyOvTAS 
lar Sixny BoOven nal AoPlv ook dartiow Bh WANS taTiy; AAAS 
iy ToIotrév Loviv f més oberriprowSareiow Bp" koww 4) 
dds, 


It is generally agreed that the text as thus transmitted is corrupt: 
the final two clauses look like the minor premiss and the conclusion of a 
syllogism, but there is no appropriate major premiss to launch the syllo- 
stiam. It has also been generally supposed that the problem can easily 
be solved by inserting el with Heeren after uly. A translation might then 
run: 


If a city is a habitable construction to which people may 
have recourse for the dispensation of justice, then a city is 
surely refined. 

But a city is that sort of habitation. 

Soa city is refined. 


“The syllogism so derived is puzzling in a variety of ways. The protasis of 
the conditional premiss, however, could reasonably be construed as a 
definition of city. 

“There are grounds for thinking that the corruption goes deeper than 
that, perhaps much deeper. Even with Heeren's supplement olkqipiov 
remains problematical. In the major premiss it figures as an adjective, in 
the minor asa noun, apparently with the implication that it functioned the 
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‘same way in the major (ro1o¢row would naturally pick up an adjectival 
Phrase qualifying olkrfpiov there). If there were no other reason to 
suspect the text, tis difficulty might be put down simply to clumsiness on 
‘Cleanthes’ part. Given that we already know it to be in need of emenda- 
tion, itis tempting to conjecture further corruption. Modest suggestions 
‘ight be that xataoxeGaopa is a gloss (not a clever gloss) on olknriipiov 
(the noun) which has crept into the text, of that (as Jaap Mansfeld puts 
to me as a possibilty) it originally read xaveoxevaouivoy ~ a ‘properly 
‘equipped’ habitation. Emendation along these lines would improve not 
just the Greek of the passage but also its sense. There seems no reason 
whatever why Cleanthes should wish to talk of the city as a building or a 
‘onstruction in this' context. What his argument requires is only that he 
fasten attention on some moral or social property of cities. 

‘The moral property which the text makes him introduce is itself odd in 
the context. Is Cleanthes talking about cities as they ideally are? One 
‘would have expected him to be doing s0, given that his object (as inter- 
preted by Arius Didymus)is to prove the city a thing of moral excellence, 
But in Zeno's city of sages there are no law courts, presumably (among, 
‘ther reasons) because there is no injustice and no need for the dispensa- 
tion of legal justice. So why does Cleanthes pick on dispensation of justice 
as the key moral characteristic of the city? 

‘This leads me to doubt the credentials of the whole clause xarraox- 
aya es 8 xerragedyovras tons Bixny Botwor rail Aofiv. Taken just on its 
‘own, of course, this phrase would provide an apt definition not of city but 
‘of law-court: which prompts the guess that at some stage in the transmis- 
‘sion obxrrripiov (not the commonest of words) was misread as or taken to 
bbe an error for Bmactiipiov by a scribe who added the words Karaox- 
Gaya... afaiv as an explanatory gloss, later incorporated into the text. 

If we excise them, we need an appropriate epithet to qualify olen pioy. 
Exempli gratia | suggest that Cleanthes originally wrote: TIOAIZEIENNO- 
MONEZTINOIKHTHPION, “fa city isa law-governed habitation’. Corrup- 
tion to MOAEMENEETINOIKHTHPION is palacographically plausible: the 
‘errant scribe’s eye skips a sequence mostly of E, N, O, substituting an E 
for an O when he picks up the thread again. Moreover, there are a number 
‘of more substantive grounds for making this sort of conjecture about what 
(Cleanthes really said. 

First, immediately after quoting the syllogism Arius Didymus writes as 
follows (Stob. 11 103.17-23): 

But ‘city’ is said in three ways: one referring to a habi- 
tation, one referring to an organization of people (men, 
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v0pdomcov), the third referring to both of these. In two 
senses the city is called refined ~ when it refers to an 
organization of people and when it refers to both of these 
(because of the reference to the inhabitants). 


Arius Didymus’ source evidently quoted Cleanthes’ argument along with 
‘commentary on it. And the commentary is plainly critical, even though 
the syllogism is introduced with the remark: “In fact Cleanthes put 
forward an argument which deals adequately with the proposition that 
the city is morally good’. For the effect of the commentator's distinctions 
is to point out that of the three senses of ‘city’, i is the other two, not the 
‘one Cleanthes focuses on, which are appropriate to the thesis that the city, 
exhibits refinement. 

But while the commentator is unhappy with ‘habitation’ in Cleanthes’ 
remiss, he is likely enough to have been content with the epithet 
Cleanthes employed there to characterize the crucial moral property of 
the city. For he does not criticize chat (so far as we are told); and it seems 
not improbable that the commendation of the syllogism for ‘adequacy’ is 
due to him. If $0, the epithet in question has a good chance of being 
‘Yaw-governed’, since (i) the commentator appears to allude to the stan- 
ddard Stoic definition when he talks of the city as an ‘organization of people 
(overnua évféponev)’, and (ii) in that definition the ‘organization or 
‘group’ of people which constitutes a city is said to be ‘administered by 
aw’, 

‘Second, Cleanthes’ syllogism must be supposed to stand in some sort of 
dialectical relation with an argument recorded by Diogenes Laertius (v1 
172), and ascribed to Diogenes the Cynic: 


‘With regard to the law he held that itis impossible for there 
to be political government without it. For he says: 


(2) Without a city there is n0 profit in refinement 
(Goreiou); and the city is refined. 

(2) Without law there is no profit in a city. 

(3) So the law is refined. 


Diogenes’ argument is itself the subject of intricate scholarly contro- 
versy.! For present purposes I will summarize my view of its status 


* For surveys and discussions of the controversy see M.-O. Goulet-Cazé, ‘Un 
syllogisme stoicen sar la loi dans la doxographie de Diogéne le Cynique a propos 
de Diogéne Laérce vi 72', Rhein. Mus. 125 (1982) 214-40, and G. Giannantoni, 
Socraticorsm Retiquiae (Naples 1983), II 487-8. 
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and object as a preface to consideration of ts relationship with Cleanthes’ 
argument. 

Briefly, then, the quoted passage belongs to the daxographical section 
(v1 70-3) in the life of Diogenes. This section, although not derived from 
unique source, throughout presents material that has been heavily 
Stoicized.* Within it vi 72 as a whole constitutes an attempt to make 
Diogenes a constructive political philosopher of a proto-Stoic cast? It 
is best explained on the supposition that genuine Diogenean sayings have 
bbeen converted into theoretical positions they were never designed 10 
express, For example, Diogenes’ famous claim (v1 63) to be root, 
‘citizen of the universe’, is turned into the thesis that ‘the only correct 
constitution is the one in the universe’, Other evidence about the early 
‘Cynics suggests that what Diogenes meant was that the only place where 
he really belonged was the universe itself. ‘Belonging’ is the sole element 
in the connotation of ‘citizen’ that is exploited positively, not any implica- 
tion of a community or a constitution. 

In the present instance it appears that both original saying and Stoiciz~ 
ing gloss are preserved together.* First we are given a bit of bland 
theorizing: political government, or a political constitution, is impossible 
without law. The implication seems to be that Diogenes advocated the 
doctrine of the rule of law. Yet if one thing is clear about early Cynicism 
i is that the sources regularly associate it with emphatic reection of véyos 


* Harmonization of Cynic and Stoic postions in Diogenes Laertius is discussed 
in general by J. Mansfeld, ‘Diogenes Laertius on Stoic philosopiy’, Elenchos 7 
(4986) 296-383, at pp. 317-351. For the Stoicization in vi 70-1 see the largely 
convincing treatment by M.-O. Goulet-Cazt, L’Ascte Cymigue (Paris 1986), 
with Mansfelds critical comments (CR 38 (1988) 162-3). She shows thatthe 
principal doctrine of the passage, ‘la double ascts’ sa teaching ofthe Stoic 
‘0f the Imperial er, particularly of Musonius Rufus, and is unlikely tobe truly 


Diogenean. 

+ See Appendix H for a more detailed discussion of this point. 

* Goulet-Cazt, ‘Un syllogisme stoicien’, Rh. Mus. 125 (1982) 214-40, argues 
that the Stoic parallels, and expecially Cleanthes' syllogism, indicate that the 
‘argument ascribed to Diogenes is itself really a Stoic argument: Diogenes never 
‘advanced any such train of reasoning. This is implausible. The explanations 
Goulet-Cazé advances of how and why it wrongly got attributed to Diogenes are 
‘too speculative to carry conviction (ibid., pp. 232-40). Her position is also 


‘that the majority view about what dovov means here is probably correct. 
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‘and the city. Presumably the Stoicizing doxographer who attributes the 
doctrine to Diogenes thought that the argument he goes on to quote gives 
hhim adequate grounds nonetheless for the attribution. But the argument 
‘more naturally invites an alternative construal. I guess that Diogenes has 
in his sights an opponent who concedes (cf. premiss (1)) that refinement 
‘of manners is a city phenomenon which is thoroughly unnatural and so 
‘ethically worthless. Diogenes’ object will then have been to show him 
that in that case he must also concede something which he does mot wish 
toallow (cf. the conclusion (3): that law, too, is unnatural and without 
value, for it too exhibits refinement. In short, Diogenes’ argument is ~ as 
‘one would expect - antinomian, directed against those who sympathize 
with his aversion to the city and its manners, but who hold to the view 
rejected by him that the rule of law is indispensable. 

‘We are now in a position to return to Cleanthes. Whatever the right 
version of the text of his syllogism may have been, (a) he is arguing that 
the city is refined, (b) the point of the argument must be to reply somehow 
to Diogenes; (c) in Cleanthes’ hands the thesis specified in (a) has a 
positive resonance ~ unlike Diogenes he takes refinement to be a morally 
‘excellent thing. On the version of Cleanthes’ text I have proposed the 
syllogism has a beautifully apt and clear anti-Diogenean point it would 
otherwise lack. Diogenes argues from the unacceptable refinement of the 
city to the unacceptable refinement of law.* Cleanthes turns this reasoning, 
‘on its head: the city has the virtue of being law-governed (see ¢.g. his 
‘Hymn to Zeus for exposition of the fundamental role and value of law in 
the Stoic system); and if it has this virtue, it chereby has the virtue of 
refinement ~ refinement in the proper and morally acceptable sense of the 
word. It is as though Cleanthes is saying: Diogenes is right to see a 
‘connection between law and refinement, but he has the connection quite 
the wrong way round.* 

‘There is further indirect support for the idea that Cleanthes (and 
indeed the early Stoics in general) effectively defined refinement in terms 
of law. Immediately after quoting his syllogism and the three definitions 
of city (Stob. 1 103.12~23), Arius Didymus reports (ibid. 103.24-104.1): 


* The inference is, of course, invalid. One may agree to both (1) and (2) of 
Diogenes’ argument but reject his conclasion (3). The point could be demon- 
strated formally, but i is briefer to note thatthe reason why cities are unprofit- 
able without law need not (and indeed does not) have anything to do with their 

* For this idea about the relation of Cleanthes’ and Diogenes’ arguments T am 
indebted to Myles Burnyeat. 
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Cleanthes' syllogism 
‘They say that every wicked man is also rustic. For rusticity 
is inexperience of the practices and laws in a city: of which 
‘every wicked man is guilty. 

If rusticity or boorishness (4ypouia) is inexperience of law in the city, 


‘must not refinement or urbanity by the same token be experience of law 
in the city?” 


? | develop further in Appendix G the suggestions made inthis paragraph. 


Bs 


Appendix G 


doteiov 


‘The word rendered as ‘exhibiting refinement? (Soviov) has a core literal 
sense of ‘urban’. So, as Long and Sedley note, commenting on Cleanthes’ 
syllogism, some punning seems to be going on: the city might be expected 
to be refined just because it is urban.* In their englishing of the syllogism 
they translate ‘civilized’, which has the merit of suggesting both refine 
‘ment and the civic.? But there is a drawback to ‘civilized’, In Greek 
Jiterature of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. 4ovdios is a word applied 
to people (e.g. ‘urbane’), their persons (€.g. ‘neat’), behaviour (€.g. ‘re 
fined’), and especially their mode of speech (‘refined’, ‘polite’, sometimes 
‘“witty’).’ tis not an expression used to describe an institution or a society, 
and if it were, one would expect it to imply something about manners 
rather than political and moral function, which is what Cleanthes in the 
‘major premiss makes it turn upon. ‘Civilized’ és a term which can hit off 
the moral quality of a society, but for that very reason its employment 
here rather mutfiies the shock which Cleanthes’ use of éovsios administers. 
‘There is yet a further complication. In many doxographical texts éorefov 
is effectively a synonym of enovbafoy, ‘morally good’, a usage going back 
to Chrysippus at any rate; and it is not at all obvious that much of the 
force ‘civilized’, ‘refined’ remains live in such contexts, 

Although some scholars would deny it, there can be no doubt that 
‘refined’, not ‘morally good’, is the right rendering of the word as it 
‘appears in the reasoning (discussed in Appendix F) ascribed to Diogenes 
of Sinope (D.L. vt 72): 


"A.A. Long and D.N. Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers (Cambridge 1987) 11 


‘25. 

» Thad. 1 431. 

° For bibliographical information and especialy access toa copy of Lammermann, 
‘aswell as for discussion ofthe usage of the expression (and of urbamum, wrbamitas, 
‘tc.) Tam indebted to John Procopé. Besides LSJ sv. toios see above all the 
‘disaeration of K. Lammermann, Vou der attschen Urbamitat und ihrer Auswir~ 
‘hung in der Sprache (Géttingen 1935), which does for &rvdog what O. Ribbeck 
had done for &ypomos in Agroihos, Abhandl. der phil-hist. KI. der Kgl. Sich. 
Ges. d. Wiss. 10 (1888). 
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(@) Without a city there is no profit in refinement (¢oveiov); and the 
city is refined. 

(@) Without law there is no profit in a city. 

(G) So the law is refined. 


@) is much more obviously plausible if dovsiow is taken as ‘refined’. 
Refinement in the country might well seem pointless —the rustics will not 
appreciate it. Or if ‘city’ here signifies more broadly ‘civil society’, not 
just the town, refinement of manners will again be pointless, since man- 
ners are an essentially social phenomenon. On the other hand, the idea 
that being morally good is pointless apart from civil society has much less 
intuitive appeal. Of course, Antiphon the sophist or an adherent of the 
Hobbeist contract theory of justice presented by Glaucon in Republic 
‘might put arguments in support of the idea. But it would certainly need 
arguing; and ic is hard to think of any philosophy less likely to want to 
argue it than Cynicism. For Cynics moral goodness is necessary for 
‘happiness and self-sufficiency, regardless of the demands and rewards of 
civil society. 

‘Appendix F has suggested that in his syllogism on the city Cleanthes 
offers a riposte to Diogenes’ argument, and turns éarow from a pejora- 
tive epithet describing manners into a term of moral approbation tied to 
the notion of obedience to law, although still meaning ‘refined’, I call this 
‘Stage 1 in the history of the word. ‘This interpretation was supported by 
reference to the account Arius Didymus goes on to give of rusticity after 
reporting the syllogism. The passage in question runs as follows (Stob. 
1 103.24-104.9): 


‘They say that every wicked man is also rustic. For rusticity 
is inexperience of the practices and laws ina city: of which 
every wicked man is guilty. He is also savage, since he is 
in extreme opposition to a way of life in accordance with 
Jaw, and bestial, and given to harming men. And this same 
‘Person is both wild and tyrannical, being so disposed as to 
‘act depotically, and moreover cruelly and violently and 
lawlessly, seizing his opportunities. And he is also un- 
‘grateful, not having the appropriate (oles) attitude to 
the return of favours nor to distributing them, because he 
does nothing in 2 spirit of community or friendship or 
spontaneity. 

‘This text indeed supplies indirect but powerful confirmation that there 

‘was a time in the history of the early Stoa when dovsiov was not a mere 

synonym of owouSaiov, ‘morally good’, but meant ‘refined’, which was 
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interpreted as ‘subject to law’ or something similar. For the idea that the 
‘wicked are ‘rustic’ only makes much sense ifit complements the idea that 
the good or wise are refined. And the interpretation of refined as governed 
by law is supported by the explanations given of the attributes of the 
wicked. The wicked man is an exile because he is bereft of law, rustic or 
bboorish because he has no familiarity with the laws of the city, savage 
because his way of life is the very opposite of one lived in accordance with 
Jaw, tyrannical because he is disposed to act lawlessly. 

Arius Didymus tells us that Cleanthes’ syllogism was designed to 
‘establish not only that the city is refined, but that it is morally good 
(eroubaiov). For him doiov just means ‘morally good’, even though in. 
the argument he is commenting on it should actually be understood as 
‘refined’, if am right in connecting Cleanthes’ syllogism closely with the 
‘argument ascribed to Diogenes in D.L. vi 72. Its not difficult to see how 
this further transformation in the meaning of the word ~ I call it Stage 2 
~must have come about. Stoicism is solely responsible, For the Stoics the 
refined man, as opposed to the boor, is the law-governed man, But 
Stoicism effects a radical transformation in the concept of law: itis not 
the set of statutes and customs which men in any given community have 
‘worked out to govern their common life, but the internal voice of reason 
prescribing to each and every person, wherever he or she lives, what 
should or should not be done. Thus the only man who truly lets law 
‘govern his life is the one who obeys right reason consistently. And he is 
the good man — good because he is wise. Therefore to be refined comes 
to the same thing as being good. Refinement is no longer one among the 
‘moral virtues. Because being refined is just the consistent disposition to 
follow the law, which is the moral law, it is simply the same as goodness 
‘or moral virtue. The word éerios is set to become an ethical term of 
"utmost generality, convertible with ewoubaios, ‘morally good’.* 


Iemight be asked: given that the Stoics made so many properties, from kingship 


tolaw, and obedience to law (.e. to right reason) is what moral goodness consists 
‘in. By contrast « notion like kingship retains is traditional specific vense of &pxh 
‘vunriévvos, unaccountable rule (cf. Herod. mi 80.3, PL Leg. 761 t, Def. 415 8, 
‘Ar. Pol. 1295220, Diod. 1 70.1, Dio Chrys. at §, Lvt 5, 11): the Stoics argue 
that only the wise man is, properly speaking, someone who does not need 
scrutiny, for he has knowledge of good and bad (D.L. vir 122). Their account 
‘of freedom, as the power of autonomous action (D-L. vit 121), is not similarly 
‘traditional (although doubtless it is meant to capture something speakers of 
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Chrysippus himself was probably the first to use the two words inter- 
cchangeably, as is suggested e.g. by a quotation, probably from his On 
Right Actions in Plu. Stoic. rep. 1038 a 

In the same way nothing is alien to the doreios, nothing is 

his own concern for the wicked. 
Nor is it surprising that the use of éeioy to mean ‘morally good” in due 
course made its presence felt in the interpretation of the Diogenean 
argument D.L. vi 72. Witness the following passage from Cicero's De 
Legibus (112) 


‘M. I put a question to you, Quintus, as they (sc. the phi- 
Josophers} are in the habit of doing: supposing the state 
were to be without something such that it would have 
tobe considered worth nothing for this very reason that 
it is without it ~ is that thing to be counted among the 
goods? 

Q. Yes, one of the greatest goods. 

‘M. Ifa state is without law, does it have to be considered of 
no value for that reason? 

Q. That cannot be denied. 

‘M. I is necessary, therefore, for law to be considered one 
of the greatest goods. 

Q. Tagree entirety. 


‘As Marie-Odile Goulet-Cazé has pointed out,* Cicero is here reproduc 
ing a version of Diogenes’ reasoning, or rather of the inference from 


(2) Without law there is no profit in a city 


Greek in general would have agreed to be an important element in the connota- 
ton of the word). But once again they leave the expression with a highly specific 
content. And so with the vast majority ofthe terms they commander. 

* Cf, Stoic, rep. 1043 A. An important piece of evidence is D.L. vit 199, where in 
the catalogue of Chrysippus’ writings the following three successive les are 


Definitions of the Sefer, to Metrodorus (2 books) 

Definitions of the morally bad (gahov), to Metrodorus (2 books) 
Definitions of the intermediates (éwéyao0), to Metrodorus (2 books) 
“The firs ttl on its own might suagest the speculation that Chrysippus himself 

discussed the sorts of differences in the usage of Savio examined in 
‘Appendix. But taken in context the word is clearly just equivalent to ewovSafow, 


‘morally good’. 
* "Un syllogisme stoicien’, Rh, Mus. 125 (1982) 211—40, a pp. 222-3 
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He attributes the argument to ‘the philosophers’, i. the Stoics; and as 
well as helping us to clear up a syntactic ambiguity in the Greek text of, 
2)” he thereby supplies further reason to think that the argument was 
discussed in the Stoa, even if it was not a Stoic argument. But in Cicero's 
version, or rather in the Greek source on which he draws, érvéov is read 
13 ‘morally good’, not as ‘refined’, as in the original version. Itis of course 
‘an entirely natural reading, indeed so natural that Cicero's source prob- 
ably did not even realize that an alternative construal was ~ or had once 
been ~ available, Certainly it is the thesis that law is good, not that itis 
refined, which is conveyed by the claim that it is oveiov in the Stoic 
doxography (Stob. 11 96.10-17; ef. 102.4~10). 


” Asis further argued by Goulet-Cazt, ibid, pp. 221-3. The Greek reads: wovoy 
1 dow wbaas o08tv Spchog. Scholars have often taken éowv with wShes, not 
évou (40g. the Loeb, Gigante), no doubs influenced by Gomu when premise 
(®). This yields 

(2) Without a city there is no profit in law. 
(2) is then parallel 10 
(1a) Without a city there is n0 profit in refinement. 
But in thar case one would expect as conclusion not 
(3) The lw is refined 
but 
(3) The city is law-governed, 
‘to run parallel with 
(ab) “The city is refined. 
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Diogenes’ cosmopolitanism 
(D.L. vi 72) 


Here is D.L. vi 72 in translation: 


(@) He said that all things belong to the wise, putting the sort 


of argument we cited above [vt 37]: 


All things belong to the gods. 
‘The gods are friends of the wise. 
‘The possessions of friends are held in common. 


(b) With regard to the law he held that it is impossible for there to 


bbe political government without it. Por he says: 
‘Without a city there is no profit in refinement; 
and the city is refined. 
‘Without law there is no profit in a city. 
So the law is refined. 


(©) He would ridicule good birth and fame and all those sorts of 
things, saying that they were the ornaments of vice. And (4) he 
said that the only correct constitution was the one in the uni- 
verse. (¢) He said that women should be held in common, 
recognizing no convention of marriage, but taking the view that 
‘a man and a woman should have sex with each other provided 
‘only that they persuade each other. And for this reason he 


thought that sons too should be held in common. 
tis worth quoting also the beginning of the next paragraph (V1 73): 
He held that there was nothing out of place in taking some~ 
thing out of a temple or in eating the flesh of any animal; 
‘nor even anything unholy in tasting human flesh, as was 
clear from foreign customs. 


‘There follows an account of Diogenes’ adherence to an Anaxagorean 
theory of the presence of all substances in all (attributed to his tragedy 
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‘Thyestes). This is evidently produced to indicate the physical justification 
offered for the ethics of cannibalism. The paragraph, and with it the 
oxographical section, ends with a report of Diogenes’ rejection of the 
value of the study of music, geometry, astronomy, etc.. 

‘The sequence of items (a)-(e) is not arbitrary. Compare the similar 
sequence in the doxographical summary of Antisthenes’ philosophy at 
DLL. vi 10-11 (what follows is from v1 11): 

(@) He held that the wise man is self-sufficient, for the 
possessions of everyone else all belong to him; (c’) that ill 
repute is a good thing and equivalent to suffering (mévos); 
(b'/d) that the wise man will engage in politics in accor- 
dance not with the established laws, but with the law of 
virtue; (€) that he will marry for the sake of having chil- 
‘dren, having sex with the women of highest natural endow- 
‘ment; ((")and that he will love, for only the wise man knows 
‘whom one should love. 


‘This list of Antisthenean doctrines is preceded by an account of his 
general theory of virtue and its acquisition, just as D.L. vi 72 follows an 
account of Diogenes’ views on virtue and its acquisition, 

‘The expository scheme organizing the material in the two passages 
seems to be the following: 

(1) Virtue and its sequisition 

(2) Goods ~ possessed by / common to the wise 

G) True and false goods — discussion of wealth, reputation, good 

birch 

(4) Law and political activity 

(3) Marriage 
No surviving presentation of Stoic ethics follows this scheme so faith- 
fully, but there are sequences in Stobacus and D.L. vit which look very 
much lke extracts from larger wholes organized according to the princi- 
ples of the scheme. Thus in Stobseus we have: [St] 11 98.14-101.4 ~ 
Virtue, and the account of the morally good and morally bad man; {83} 
1 101.5-20 ~ the only goods are virtue or what participates in virtue, 
although true wealth and true virtue are goods; (Sa) 11 101.21~102.3~ all, 
‘goods are common to the morally goods; (S4] 102.4-104.9 ~ accounts of 
law and the city, of those who obey law or are deprived it, of the morally 
good man’s title to rule. Some of the material we considered in Appendix 
D is relevant in this connection. At Stobacus 11 93.19-94.20 we have 
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[S12] 1193.19-94.6~all goods are common to the morally good, who are 
in concord with one another; (S14] II 94.8. ~ political activity of the 
‘wise man; [S15] 11 94.14~17—he marries and has children. D.L. vit 121 
contains [DL-4] political activity of the wise man, [DLs] ~ he marries 
‘and bas children; and finally information about his acting the Cynic, 
including the detail that he will taste human flesh if circumstances dictate 
it, Compare D.L. vi 72-3, which makes the account of Diogenes’ en- 
dorsement of cannibalism follow that of his position on marriage. 

‘There is a natural conclusion to draw from these striking similarities, 
in structure and indeed in substance between accounts of Cynic and Stoic 
ethics: the doxographies of Antisthenes and Diogenes in D.L. vt are 
designed to present them as philosophizing in very much the same way 
as the Stoics. Compare the treatment of Plato and Aristotle in D.L. 11 
‘and v (examined in Appendix D), and indeed of the Cyrenaic Theodorus 
(D.L. 11 98-9), to whom are ascribed in immediate succession the Cynic 
‘views that the universe is our native country and that the morally good 
‘man will engage in theft, adultery and temple-robbing at the right time, 

‘Scholars have sometimes connected the report ((d) above) that ‘the 
‘only correct constitution was the one in the universe’ with Philodemus’ 
assertion (Om the Stoics col. xx 4-6) that ‘itis their view (sc. that of the 
‘Stoics and Cynics) that we should not think any of the cities or laws we 
know to be a city or a law’. But there is strong reason to suspect that the 
attribution to Diogenes of a doctrine about the only correct constitution 
is a heavily Stoicized ‘interpretation’ of some such remark as the famous 
claim to be rooyonoAtmns (D.L. vi 63). For as Clement reports (Strom. 
1 26, SVF mi 327): 


“The Stoics say that the universe (odpavés) isin the proper 
sense a city, but that those here on earth are not they are 
called cities, but are not really. 


“The similar Stoic conception of the universe as city common tomen and 
gods is familiar from the texts discussed in Chapter 3, as also from Philo 
(eg. op. mund. 142-3), who connects it with the notion of the xoovoT!- 
Atmns. The complementary criticism of existing laws and constitutions is 
likewise found elsewhere in the evidence for Stoicism, in Diogenianus’ 
attack on Chrysippus for departing from the common notions to which 
he pays lip service (Euseb. proep. ev. vip. 264b, SVF 111 324): 

How is it that you say that all laws which have been posited 

and all constitutions are in error? 
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Philodemus’ evidence is naturally taken as implying that existing laws 
and societies fall short of positive ideal. But is it good information 
‘about Diogenes? It comes from a section of Om the Stoics where, having 
established that Zeno's Republic is true Zeno and Diogenes’ Republic 
really by Diogenes, Philodemus begins (col. xvi 1-2): 


Let us now write down the noble doctrines held by these 
people. 


A litany of horrid beliefs, mostly about the propriety of indecent sexual 
practices, follows. Philodemus presumably means us to believe that we 
could find any of them either in Zeno's book or in Diogenes’. Could we 
hhave done? Has he read both books and found them all in both of them? 
Probably Philodemus relies throughout his tract on other writers for his 
testimony on Zeno and Diogenes. There is certainly no evidence that he 
hhas seen Diogenes’ book himself. In any event, the material he presents in 
this section of his work corresponds so closely (for example) with the 
material Sextus assembles to discredit Zeno and Chrysippus in PH ut 
245-8 and M xt 1904, and otherwise with Cassius' evidence on Zeno's 
Republic, that it is unsafe in the extreme to suppose that anything not 
otherwise attested as solidly Cynic goes back to Diogenes. The remark 
about cities and laws is a case in point. It expresses in similar language 
the same doctrine as Diogenianus ascribes to Chrysippus. The reasonable 
‘conclusion to draw is that it derives (no doubt via some doxographical 
source) from Chrysippus, not Diogenes. It is a conclusion which entails 
that Philodemus is rather unscrupulous in his polemical tactics. The 
surprise would be if he were not. 

‘The anecdotal tradition assures us that Diogenes used to describe 
himself, quoting tragedy, as (D.L. vt 38): 


Citiless, homeless, without a country, 
‘A beggar, a wanderer, living life from day to day. 


‘This gives us the clue to the proper interpretation of the kooyoroNtrns 
‘quip. What it communicates is (in Goulet-Cazé’s words) ‘un cosmopoli- 
tisme négatif’. The same style of thought is evident in saying attributed 
to Crates (D.L. v1 93): 

He said that ignominy and poverty were his country, which 

Fortune could not take captive, and that Diogenes was his 

city, which Envy could not plot against. 
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(Groytvous ... wodtms is usually translated ‘a fellow-citizen of Diogenes’ 
(Loeb) of ‘aveva ... come concittadino Diogene’ (Gigante), but this 
‘misses the symmetry of the two remarks which make up the aphorism.) 
‘Along similar lines is a passage alleged to come from one of Crates’ 
tragedies (D.L. vi 98): 

‘My country is not one tower, one roof, 

But the whole earth is a citadel and home 

Ready for us to spend our life in. 
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Epilogue 


‘Impossible hypotheses’ 


At about the time The Stoic Idea of the City was first published, 1 
remember giving an account of the book to my senior colleague 
Harry Hinsley (1918-98), who was a distinguished historian of 
international relations, although rather more famous for his role 
in the World War II code-breaking operation which deciphered 
Enigma. Hinsley heard me without comment. But he believed the 
‘most effective means yet devised by man of sustaining a peaceful 
international order had been the nuclear balance of terror. The 
‘Stoics’ rationalist faith in virtue, love and friendship was probably 
striking him ~I thought to myself as a distant precursor of those 
‘unworkable paradigms devised by philosophers and political 
thinkers in the early modern period which he had studied in the 
‘opening chapters of Power and the Pursuit of Peace." 

Zeno's Republic was already regarded as incorrigibly utopian in 
classical antiquity. Plutarch speaks of Zeno as ‘modelling a sort of 
dream or image of a philosopher's idea of good government and 
political order’ (see Appendix A). Philodemus records among 
other complaints about the work the charge that ‘his legislation 
consisted of impossible hypotheses for people who don't exist ~ 
disregarding those who do’ (On the Stoics col. xtt 8-11). ‘The point 
here was presumably that (1) Zeno's city was envisaged as a com- 
munity of the virtuous and wise, and (2) the Stoics themselves 
conceded (60 it was thought) that good men are rarer than the 
Ethiopian phoenix (e.g. Seneca Ep. 42.1, Alex. Fat. 199.14-22). It 
could accordingly be argued (3) that Zeno's project was in effect 
‘4 purely hypothetical exercise whose basic assumption (1) was all 


‘BIH. Hinsley, Poser ond she Pursuit of Peace (Cambridge 1963). 
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but unrealisable (on account of (2)).* In our time the argument 
has been pushed further: from (2) we can conclude (3") that Zeno 
‘must actually have conceived of his good city as an unattainable 
ideal.’ 

‘But there is litle reason to accept the truth of (3'). Philodemus 
also reports that Zeno at the very beginning of the Republic repre- 
sented himself as offering ‘something applicable to the places in 
which he found himself and the times in which he lived’ (On the 
Stoies col. x11 2-6).* Zeno's words have the air of polemic. And the 
target is scarcely in doubt. It is Plato in his Republic who has Soc- 
rates stress the difficulties in realising his scheme for an ideal city, 
but insist nonetheless that it will come or that it has come into 
existence ~ at some point in the future or in the infinity of past 
time, or even now in some foreign place far beyond our ken (Rep. 
V1 499 C-p). Zeno is saying: the community described in my Re- 
public, unlike the one in Plato's, is achievable both here and in the 
Present. It is not difficult to see why he thought the claim reason- 
able. In Zeno’ city there is no legislation, no eugenic programme, 


+ Whether the alleged impossibility of Zeno's “hypotheses” turned on anything 
‘other than the difficulty of finding wise and virtuous persons to satisfy them is 
ncn, chap rere th ea tha somal commmenien would promote 
love and harmony in society (D.L. vit 131) seruck some as 
‘oman naar, be te sae srengemnts pooped by Pee to he pee 
sieoilaely struck Arietode (POL 13-4). 

> Soe. D. Dawson, Cite of the Gads (New York and Oxford 1992), Ch. 4, e4p. 
BP. 165-6. My article ‘Zeno of Citium’s anti-utopianism’, Peli 15.1-2 (1998) 
139-49, is a review of Dawsoo’s book; an expanded version has now appeared 
‘in my book Saving the City (London 1999). It contains some second thoughts 
‘on topics explored in the present work. 

‘+ The passage as a whole (col. xu 1-20) runs as follows (1 offer conjectures - 


‘one takes there is no excess of impiety he has left untouched. And finally that 
{in other works, t00, he proposes similar legislation.” 
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‘no stratification of society or military organisation, and so no need 
for the absolute powers of a philosopher ruler ~ a ruler likely to be 
found only in some time or at some place far distant from now or 
here. All that is necessary for the realisation of Zeno’s vision is 
that people begin to exercise their capacity for virtue: a strenuous 
undertaking, but something wholly within their own power right 
here and now. To put the point more crisply, Zeno's message in 
the Republic is perhaps best construed as an injunction: make your 
own city, with your own friends, now, wherever you happen to live, 
Such a message is just what we might have expected ~ except 
for the heavy emphasis on friendship and community ~ from a 
philosopher with as strong a Cynic pedigree as Zeno's; and as 
Chapter 1 demonstrates, his Republic was perceived in antiquity 
with some justice as a thoroughly Cynic manifesto. Here it is 
worth noting a passage at the end of Diogenes Laertius’ book on 
the Cynics, following his assertion of a close relationship between 
Cynicism and Stoicism: ‘Hence it has been said that Cynicism is 
‘a short cut to virtue;* and in this style [i.e. the Cynic] Zeno of 
Citium too lived his life’ (D.L. vi 104). The claim about Zeno’s 
lifestyle is confirmed by the evidence in the biographical tradition 
‘on which Diogenes Laertius draws in the early sections of Book 
vit (1-31). Although on this account Zeno did not drop out of 
society in the theatrical manner of a Diogenes of Sinope, he does 
seem to have cultivated a Cynicising persona of poverty, frugality, 
general brusqueness, and incivility to kings and their ambassadors 
in particular.* 


* A remark elsewhere stributed to the Ethics of Apollodorus, a Stoic of the sec 
‘ond century B.C. (D.L. vir 121). 

* See in particular Timoa's abuse of his stadents and associates as ‘exceptionally 
‘begxarly’ (D.L_ vit 16) and the verses about Zeno preserved at D.L. vit 27: 
‘hexameters which ascribe to him a combination of pnysical stamina and philo- 
‘sophical single-mindedness reminiscent of Socrates (cf. Symp. 219 D-221 C), 


the Cynic lifestyle (above all DL. vi 3), and for the suggestion that his enthusi- 
‘asm for Cynicism was more theoretical than practical. 
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‘Was Zeno's adoption of these features of the Cynic way of life 
intended to promote the idea that following it constitutes a direct 
path — ifnot a short cut - to virtue? Probably that is what Diogenes 
Laertius means to imply. And the wholesale abolition in the Re- 
public of temples, gymnasia and lawcourts suggests a complemen- 
tary thesis: such civic institutions are of no assistance in acquiring 
virtue and may make it harder to achieve. Similarly, when the Re- 
public in its opening pages declared general education ‘useless’, it 
doubtless meant ‘useless for the acquisition of virtue’. Neither the 
prescriptions of the Republic nor the simplicities of Zeno’s public 
image make much sense unless he thought virtue was within the 
grasp of anyone who was single-minded enough only to do all that 
was required to attain it. 

But there is no evidence whatever that Zeno made any actual 
attempt to found a city of sages in the style he recommended in 
the book. We might accordingly ask ourselves: isn’t that in itself 
evidence that the project of the Republic was utopian? or if not 
utopian, that Zeno's sincerity in proposing it is in doubt? These 
are theoretically distinct possibilities. It is one thing to put forward 
an idea that you don’t think is literally speaking workable, and 
another to advance a proposal you believe to be workable all right, 
but one you don’t really envisage yourself as the person to put into 
practice. This latter option, however, does not promise a plausible 
explanation of the facts of the present case. If Zeno thought par- 
ticipation in a community of the wise the practicable way anyone 
serious about happiness and virtue should go about acquiring 
them, why didn’t he of all preachers obey his own teaching? 

My guess is that Zeno thought that in a sense the informal com- 
munity of teachers and students he presided over ~ or was soon 
to preside over’ ~ in the Painted Stoa did itself constitute an at- 
tempt at forming a ‘city of virtue’. After all, the life of reason and 
virtue was the goal Stoics proposed for themselves. And recall that 
the god Eros was the patron deity of Zeno’s ideal city, and that his 
divine influence was to be manifested above all in the wise man's 
pursuit of beautiful young persons who displayed a good disposi- 


7 ‘There is no evidence about the relative chronology of Zeno's publication ofthe 


dent teacher by the time the Republic appeared, but that is a different matter. 
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tion for virtue - with a view to developing that disposition into 
virtue itself. Zeno’s philosophy of education seems ideally prac- 
tised within a community devoted to love and friendship, con- 
ceived in the Socratic and Platonic terms analysed earlier in this 
bbook (see Chapter 2).* In the Republic's proposals about love and 
friendship we are entitled to see a sort of projection of Zeno's be- 
liefs and hopes about the life he and his associates and pupils were 
‘or would be trying to practise." 

On this view the Republic might be interpreted as at once liter- 
ally and metaphorically intended. Zeno really did think the form 
of society he recommended in the book was practicable, and its 
key prescriptions about love, friendship and a life devoted to the 
pursuit of virtue and wisdom were ones he was attempting to live 
‘out with his pupils and associates. On the other hand the Republic 
is a contribution to a particular literary genre. Previous writers 
such as Plato and Xenophon” had effectively established the 
ground the author of a Republic might be expected by its readers 
to cover. Presumably much of the point of Zeno's work will have 
Jain in its intertextuality, and in its implicit acceptance or criticism 
of the moral and political assumptions of his predecessors in the 
genre. So when he advocates not merely that women be held in 
‘common (as Plato had done) but that all the ordinary institutions 
of the city be dispensed with, he is above all stressing against Plato 
the moral indifference of all political structures of whatever kind: 
nothing matters in the end but virtue. Provided we take that point, 
it is not so important whether we actually set up communities in 
which the nuclear family is indeed abolished. 

But Zeno's Republic is in no sense practicable unless virtue is 


* Christopher Rowe points out that the very description of the god Love as a 
‘helper’ (cuvepdg) in preserving the city echoes Socrates thesis (Symp. 212 0) 
that human nature can find no better helper for acquiring this (e. virtue) than 
love’ (see his “The Politeiai of Zeno and Plato’ ((orthcoming)). For more on 
‘Zeno’ deity see G. Boye-Stones, “Eros in government: Zeno and the virtuous 
$17, C0 48 i958 168-76 

* Their intense preoccupation with erotic love is documented above (p. 28). We 
‘may assume that they shared Zeno’ lofty conception ofits educational purpose. 
“The honours bestowed on Zeno by the city of Athens (D.L. vit 6) suggest that 
his influence on young people was generally well regarded. 

™ On Xenophon’ Constturion of the Spartans 28 a model for Zeno's Republic see 
Part If of my ‘Zeno of Citium's anti-utopianism’ (Saving the Ci, Ch. 3). 
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achievable. What, then, are we to make of the Stoics’ alleged ac- 
knowledgement that good men and women are in reality rarer 
than the phoenix (2) above) so far as Zeno's intentions in the 
Republic are concerned? In a way there is no problem: the Stoics 
‘always held the robust view that — as is indicated by the fact that 
it is something people acquire ~ virtue is teachable (D.L. vit gt: 
Cleanthes, Chrysippus, Posidonius and Hecato are all cited for 
this view)."" Yet there is no doubting that by the time of Cicero, at 
any rate, the Stoics were regarded as at least reticent in volunteer- 
ing names of persons who fit their model of a sage; and their oppo- 
nents felt able to use the premiss that nobody is wise without fear 
of being contradicted by them.'? (When and why the colourful 
remark about the phoenix originated is not clear.) 
Circumstantial evidence suggests that it was originally Epicurus 
who made the running on the general issue. He advanced the re~ 
markable claim that nobody had ever been a wise person except 
for himself and his pupils (Plu. Non poste 1100 a; cf. Cic. Fin. 
11 70). He and the other teachers or ‘leaders’ (xa@nyensvec)” of 
the Garden (Metrodorus, Hermarchus and Polyaenus ~ the pupils 
he will chiefly have had in mind) were revered by subsequent gen- 
erations in the school to a degree not approached by the Stoa's 
respect for Zeno.'* It therefore looks significant that Chrysippus, 
the first Stoic for whom an opinion on the topic is explicitly re- 


"That itis Sebaxesv is said to be clea from the fact that people change from bad. 
to good. Posidonius took the fact that Socrates, Diogenes and Antisthenes 
‘made progress towards it as evidence that view i a reality (ibid). 

See Cic. Acad. 1 145, ND ut 79, where Cotta seems to be brathing aside a 
‘suggestion (presumably Stoic) that their position works provided somebody 
‘might ft the model even if nobody actually does. Closest to Sextus’ formulation 
is TD m 51, where Cicero says that me have never yet seen anyone possessed of 
‘perfect wisdom (although he does not there attribute this admission to the Sto- 
‘cs). Lowe my awareness of the full range of the textual material on the topic to 
[René Brouwer, who is devoting a chapter of his Cambridge PhD dissertation to 


‘exploring it. 
On xadmrenéves see F Longo Auricchio, “La scuola di Epicure’, Grom. Ere. 8 


Gag78) 2-37 

Veneration of Epicurus as a god began among his own immediate pupils: Plu. 
Gol. 1117 8c; Epicurus provided in his will forthe continued celebration of his 
‘own birthday and those of the katnrepévec: DIL. x 18-20 (for discussions of 
these and other relevant texts see D. Cay, “The cuks of Epicurus’, Cron. Er. 
16 (1986) 11-28). CE also B. Prischer, The Sealpued Word (Berkeley/Los Angeles! 
London 1982). 
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corded, is described as declaring that neither he nor any of his 
‘acquaintances nor any of his ‘leaders’ was virtuous (Plu. Stoic. rep, 
1048 8)."? This sounds like an anti-Epicurean remark. It echoes 
Epicurean vocabulary; and it is concerned not with the general 
issue of who is wise or good, but with the specific and analogous 
problem of whether any Stoic is or was virtuous. Chrysippus 
seems to wish to advertise Stoic modesty in the face of Epicurean 
aggrandisement."* 

‘Once Epicurus proposed himself a sage, it might have been ex- 
pected that the Stoics would have considered whether they wished 
to make similar claims on their own behalf. But we may guess that 
they would not have lingered over the question for long. Stoics 
‘were Socratics;"” and Socrates was celebrated for his conviction 
that he was not wise, but only a ¢tA600g0c, lover of wisdom (cf. 
Plato Symp. 204 a8, Phdr. 278 p)."* No Stoic could have thought 
to pretend to greater understanding than Socrates."* So from 
fairly early on in the history of the two schools the Stoics ~ ifthey 
‘addressed the issue ~ were destined to end up once again on the 
opposite side of the fence from the Epicureans. On the other 
hand, whether out of embarrassment or for whatever reason, it 
does not look as though they made addressing the issue one of the 
topics they would standardly expect to discuss in their writings or 


Cf. Diogenianus apud Buseb. praca. ex. v1 8.13: ‘How do you [Chrysippus} say 
that only one or two people have become wise?” 

‘This evidently remained the Stoic posture. Quintiian says the Stoics would 
say of Zeno, Cleanthes and Crysippus that they were magnot quidem... ac 
enerabies, nom tamen id quod macura homens sumomum habet consecutos Uns. Xt 


18). 

See above all AA. Long, ‘Socrates in Hellenistic philosophy’, CQ 38 (1988) 
150-71. 

Although as David Sedley points out to me, Socrates doe claim to be an expert 
‘in just one thing: matters of Epes (Symp 177 De; cf. 19s. 204 €, 206 4) ~ Le. 
precisely Zeno' central preoccupation in the Republic. So i is not clear that 
‘modesty ower making claims to virtue or wisdom in general would have deterred 
the Stoics from a sanguine view ofthe possibilities of practising love and friend- 
ship as Zeno hed enjoined in the Republic. 

René Brouwer may be right in seeing the echo of Socrates’ confession of puzzle- 
‘ment as to whether he is « beast more complex than Typhon or a tamer and 
spl crema Pek 290 wed to Clete a Senn M ws 33 ot 

‘eflecting Cleanthes” own appropriation ofa form of Socratic doubt. The Phar- 
«drus passage evidently loomed large inthe problematic of Hellenistic epistemol- 
oy: see Sextus M vit 264. 
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with their pupils. The sources are extremely quiet on the matter 
so far as concerns the Hellenistic Stoa.” 

Perhaps the previous paragraph indulges in @ priori history. But 
for the problem that concerns us ~ the interpretation of Zeno's 
Republic ~ all that matters in the end is to determine so far as we 
can just when the Stoics started to take a negative or cautious or 
reticent stance when asked if they could identify any actual sages. 

‘There is some admittedly uncertain and indirect evidence for 
thinking that this or something like it was seen as the Stoic posi- 
tion in or soon after Zeno’s own lifetime. Consider Sextus Empiri- 
cus’ report of Zeno’s argument from the reasonableness of hon- 
ouring the gods to the conclusion that they exist (M m 133). It 
was quite likely the contemporary dialectician Alexinus who pro- 
pounded a counter-syllogism about the wise person also reported 
‘by Sextus.” From the parallel premiss that it is reasonable to hon- 
our the wise, Alexinus — if he is the critic — drew the parallel con- 
clusion that wise persons exist. This ‘did not please the Stoa’, ac- 
cording to Sextus, ‘since their wise person has to this day proved 
impossible to discover’, Alexinus’ argument would clearly have 
been more pointed if it was the Stoics of his own time who were 
taking the line that it is at least very difficult to think of anyone 
who has ever attained to wisdom. The comic poet Baton (contem- 
porary with Arcesilaus and Cleanthes)* may provide a further 
scrap of evidence. He satirises philosophers” in a way which sug- 
gests that outside of Epicurus’ garden™ the elusiveness of the truly 
good man was regarded as a philosophical commonplace (Athen- 
‘aeus 111 103 D, quoting from the Fellow-Cheater): 


» Sexrus M vit 432-5 makes some claims about the ignorance of Zeno, Cleanthes 
‘and Cheysippus ia a contest concerned with the impossibility of finding any 
sages, but cher status as evidence is obscure. 

1 See my argument in “The syllogisms of Zeno of Citium’, Phronesis 28 (1983) 
3-38, a pp. 34-41. 

» See Phu. Add 55 ©. 

» Not specifically the Stoics, as Decleva Caizzi suggests mages and Ideologies, 


'3 a standard mark of philosophers’ haughtiness, specifically Plato's in the case 
of Amphis Fr. 13 x. Nor is any of the other philosophical jargon Baton deploys 
specifically Stoic. 


>» Eicurus is mentioned a few lines earlier, in a way which suggests he is a con- 
{essed libertine, unlike the hypocrites attacked in the quoted passage. 
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‘At any rate, take those with raised eyebrows who in their 
peripatetic walks and their conversations search for the wise 
person lke a runaway slave.” When a litle greyfish* is put 
in front of them, they know what place/topic to attack first 
and they search for the head/capital point as if it were a 
‘question before them - leaving everyone amazed. 


‘But what sort of elusiveness Baton has in mind is itself elusive. Is. 
it that non-Epicurean philosophers acknowledge that, though 
they can give an account of what it is to be virtuous and wise, 
finding anyone who has lived up to the ideal is something of a 
wild goose chase?’ Or is it (perhaps more probably) that non- 
Epicurean philosophy is a matter of apparently interminable and 
inconclusive enquiry into wisdom and virtue?" 

Let us suppose that it was in the time of Zeno that the Stoics 
began to acknowledge, under pressure from Epicurus’ claim to 
have attained wisdom, that they could not identify any such per 
‘son. If this happened before Zeno wrote his Republic, then there 
‘would be something to be said for the proposition that (3) he 
thought of his good city as an unattainable ~ or at any rate barely 
attainable ~ ideal. For acknowledgement by those in his philo- 
sophical circle that good men are and always have been exceed- 
ingly rare birds ((2) above) could not have failed to affect the spirit 
in which the work was conceived. Yet it is unclear how hard this 
point can be pressed. As we have noted, the Stoics always stoutly 
‘maintained that virtue does get taught and acquired; and Zeno and 
his circle perhaps thought of themselves as — like Socrates ~ expert 
in matters of love and friendship in particular. 

But in any case nothing in the surviving evidence prevents us 
from postulating the following chronological sequence: 


* Cf. also Athenaeus 1v 163 8, where Baton repeats this sentence - more or less ~ 
sels Murderer 
™ On the greyfish, an ‘unidentified’ but highly prized delicacy, see J. Davidson, 
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@ Zeno writes his Republic, much influenced by Cynic 
thinkers who assume without question that virtue is at- 
tainable if only we direct ourselves aright and put in the 
appropriate exertion (névos); Zeno's polemic against 
Plato at the start of his book betrays the same assumption. 

Gi) Epicurus, not content with asserting (unlike philosophers 
of any other school) that the good is easily attainable 
(Phid. Soph. 4.12-13) and that Epicureans can live like 
‘gods among men (D.L. x 135), at some point makes the 
further claim that he and his principal pupils have 
achieved wisdom — but nobody else has (Plu. Non posse 
1100 4). 

(iii) Since Epicurus’ claim raises as an explicit question: 
“Have there been any truly wise or virtuous people?’, the 
‘Stoics are forced to give their own response to it: “Never — 
or hardly ever; and we Stoic teachers are not among the 
few’, Probably it is reflection upon their Socratic inheri- 
tance which moves them to respond in this way. 

(iv) Alexinus formulates his counter-syllogism to Zeno’s proof 
of the existence of gods in the light of the Stoic position 
articulated in (ii). 

Now our supposition is that stages (iii) and (iv) as well as (i) and 
Gil) took place during Zeno’ lifetime, although whether Zeno 
himself would have been party to the Stoic response postulated in 
(ii) one could leave open (if he was, it is surprising that no trace 
of the fact has survived). In any event, the important point is that 
stage (iii) postdates stage (j). We need not accept that when Zeno 
composed the Republic the problem of whether there had ever 
been any sages was perceived as a problem, still less that if he sub- 
sequently came to share the negative or agnostic answers to it pro- 
posed e.g. by Chrysippus, he would still have conceived the point 
‘of the Republic as being the same as when he first wrote it” 


> In his review of the frst edition of this book, André Laks suggested that in 
differentiating Chrysippus’ conception of the city (as ‘proto-"jasnaturalism™”) 
{from Zeno's (as a‘proto-“republican” paradigm’), I have to ‘play down the fact 
that Cheysippus clearly endorsed Zeno's Piteia’ (Ancient Philosophy 14 (1994) 
4452-60, at p. 454). I am inclined to reply that Cheysippus’ endorsement was 
Dethaps a diferent thing from Zeno's original manifesto: while Zeno's injunc- 
tion to live in a community which abandoned convention and simply practised 
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So the syllogism on which Philodemus’ critics of Stoicism and 
their modern followers rely in categorising or castigating Zeno's 
Republic as utopian does not capture his intentions in writing it. 
He would not have subscribed to the crucial premiss (2) ~ that 
truly good persons are virtually impossible to find”® ~ at the time 
‘he composed it, or conceivably at any time of his life. Even if he 
had, it is not clear that this would have made him think of the 
project of the Republic as merely utopian. Whether the book’s pro- 
posals were ‘impossible hypotheses for people who don't exist’ is 
another matter. To settle that we would need to return to ques- 
tions about the potentialities of human nature and the like, and 
engage with the bleaker assessment characteristic of those who 
think Realpolitik is the only way to bring order to society or to the 
‘mutual dealings of nation states.”* 
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